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PREFACE. 



The protestant controversy possesses at the present 
time an unusual interest. In the delivery of the 
following lectures I endeavoured to avail myself of 
that interest for the purpose of expressing sentiments, 
the application of which is not limited to the ques- 
tion of protestantism alone. What I have written 
has been rather suggested by, than intended to bear 
immediately upon, the contested points commonly 
mooted between the protestant and catholic churches. 
I have in the first lecture laid down certain broad 
principles which I consider to embrace the csrential 
truth on the subject in dispute, and the other lec- 
tures are devoted to the elucidation of those prin- 
ciples. The mode of illustration I have adopted is 
rather historical than theological, and I have chosen 
that mode on account of its more general and popular 
character. I have ventured to publish what was 
originally prepared for the use of my own congre- 
gation only, because I have not met with any similar 
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attempt in the publications of the day to connect the 
question of protestantism with that of religious liberty. 
I do not claim for my views any merit of origi- 
nality. I have aimed at nothing beyond a clear 
statement and consistent application of what I believe 
to be important truth. 

J. G. 

COVENTRY, 

March 1st, 1842. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 



HE THAT IS SPIRITUAL JUDGETH ALL THINGS, YET HE HIMSELF 
IS JUDGED OF NO MAN." — 1 COR. U. 15. 



LECTURE I. 



RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

Protestantism, whether it be considered historically 
or philosophically, is an appeal against the authority of 
the church. It will be the object of my present lecture 
to state the principles on which I think that appeal may 
be justified. All I shall say will converge to the one 
point of individual freedom in the matter of religion; 
and 1 design my future lectures to be merely illustra- 
tive of that point. 

The claim of church authority is generally supported 
by statements relative to the difficulty connected with 
the formation of individual opinion, and the necessity of 
preserving a unity of faith. 

I enter not now .upon the consideration of the theolo- 
gical truth of these statements. That may come under 
our review hereafter, when the difficulty and the neces- 
sity may both be disputed, as far as they bear upon the 
question. I put on one side also, at least for the present, 
the facts that this difficulty is not met, and this necessity 
is not answered, by any church system whatever. I con- 
tent myself, on this occasion, with making such remarks 
on these two positions as may be amply confirmed by 
the argument directly bearing upon individual liberty, 
which it is my main purpose to conduct. 
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As to the difficulty connected with the formation of 
individual religious opinion, it has nothing to do with 
the real question in controversy. That question is — 
Whether there ought to be individual opinion? It is 
a question of right, not a question as to the manner in 
which that right may be exercised. The church claims 
authority which is intended to set aside individual inves- 
tigation. The validity of that claim must be first 
decided upon. Has the church a right to the authority ? 
Or has the man, on the contrary, a right to pursue the 
investigation ? Let us clear up that point, and then, if 
it be naedful, we may proceed to examine the difficulties 
which may be connected with the use of the power 
which we grant to the man. To entertain the question 
of difficulty first, would be only to prejudice the subject, 
the essential truth of which it cannot touch. 

Then, again, as to the necessity of preserving a unity 
of faith. I have almost the same remark to make upon . 
that position as I have just made upon the former one. 
It does not bear upon the matter in dispute. That 
matter is — Whether there should be any faith at all? 
I deny the application of the term faith, in any religious 
acceptation of it, to a mere reiteration of opinions which 
have not commended themselves to the individual judg- 
ment of him who repeats them after others. The 
grounds on which that denial rests must be first exa- 
mined* It must be shown that implicit submission to 
priestly authority is faith; or, at least, such faith as 
religion sanctions and requires. Till that be shown, the 
objection about preserving the unity of the faith is an 
assumption of the point in contest. I say that such 
submission is not the faith which the subject demands. 
Faith can only exist when the personal right attaching 
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to human nature is possessed and experienced. When 
that question is settled, and not till then, it will be time, 
if needful, to enter upon the subordinate question of how, 
and how far the unity of faith ought to be preserved. 

Before 1 proceed to examine the purposes of the autho- 
rity which is claimed by the church, it may be neces- 
sary for me to notice the fact that the claim is urged 
in favour of a religious corporation. The assumption of 
power on the part of the church is made by it in its 
corporate capacity. 

At the very outset of the case, I have to deny the 
legitimacy of such power, whatever be the purposes to 
which it is directed. I have to denounce it as, in itself, 
untenable. I have to represent religion as applying 
itself to men in their personal, as distinguished from any 
corporate capacity — " Let every man prove his own 
work, and then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, 
and not in another ; for every man shall bear his own bur- 
den*." I could not state my position in plainer or 
stronger language than that which this passage of scrip- 
ture contains. Every man, as a man, stands alone. He 
is to himself his own world. He possesses an individual 
consciousness which he cannot share with another. His 
bodily and mental faculties comprise a whole which dis- 
tinguishes him from every other individual of the race. 
He is moved by a will which is his, and only his, and he 
feels a responsibility as to his own actions, which he can- 
not extend to anything else with which he has to do. 
He is perfect within the circle of his own being. Thus 
God has made him, and thus he must be regarded by 
God. The eye of Omniscience does not confound him 
with the mass ; and we ought not to speak of him, or 
* Galatians vi. 4. 

b3 
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treat him as if he were, or could be, so confounded. I 
need not argue this point. It is made too clear, by the 
slightest reflection upon what passes within every man's 
breast, to require any other proof. Chureh authority is 
a forgetting of this independence — a losing sight of the 
true character of the man in the interest of a body — a 
violation of the axiom, that each individual is a whole, 
circumscribed by his own powers, and impelled by his 
own will. 

Nor is this independence which belongs to man, the 
only thing to be urged against the encroachments of a 
religious .corporation. That independence is intimately 
connected with another privilege which stands even more 
directly opposed to everything in the nature of authority, 
as attaching to such a corporation. The privilege to 
which I refer, is that of Religious Equality. "Be 
not ye called Rabbi," said our Saviour, "for one is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren*." 
, To whom were these words originally addressed ? To 
the " multitude and his disciples " ; thus placing those 
who had been chosen to the peculiar work of the apostle- 
ship upon a level of common brotherhood with the pri- 
vate members of the christian church. What is the 
point of objection against which they are directed? The 
being called Rabbi ; the assumption of mastery, of au- 
thority, over others ; the occupation of a station of power 
and rule, as if one christian had rights of government 
which did not belong to another. What is the argument 
urged against this assumption ? That independent rule 
and authority in his church belong to Christ alone ; 
that all the members and officers of that church are 
bound to submit to him, as sole prescriber of the laws by 
* Matthew xxiii. 8. 
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which its affairs are to be conducted. And what are the 
general principles deducible from all this ? That each 
department of service embraced by the christian institu- 
tion, should be occupied in an exclusive dependence upon 
the ability which may be appropriate to that service ; 
that no one should possess arbitrary power beyond the 
range of his service ; and that the various departments 
of service themselves should be regulated in conformity 
with the facts that all the members of the christian com- 
munity stand in an equal relation to Christ, as the one 
lawgiver of that community. Such principles are utterly 
irreconcilable with a system which exalts the ministers of 
religion into a class, or order, above the other members 
of the church ; which constitutes that class, irrespective 
of moral qualification, by the arbitrary rule of succession; 
which invests it with power, both authoritatively to 
announce the doctrines of the gospel, and exclusively to 
confer its benefits ; and which makes a submission to this 
power a part of the duty devolving upon a christian. 
" Ye know that they which are accounted to rule ov«r the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and their great ones 
exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not be 
among you*." 

The observations I have hitherto made, relate only to 
the outworks of the question of religious liberty. To 
ascertain the truth on that question, we must proceed to 
an examination of the objects which church authority has 
in view. They are two. It proposes to supersede in- 
dividual reason by the enforcement of its own doctrinal 
determinations ; and it also proposes to substitute an 
external system of practice, instead of the decisions of 
individual conscience. 



* Mark x. 42, 43. 
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I might have stated these objects as one, but I have 
chosen to describe them as two, in order that my argu- 
ment may relate both to the intellectual and the moral 
nature of man. I proceed, therefore, to call your atten- 
tion to the respective rights of reason and conscience, 
as they stand connected with the subject of religion. 

I. The reason of each man is the only judge of 
the religious truth which may be proposed to him. 

I do not mean to imply that it is a matter of indif- 
ference how religious conviction may be obtained. It 
may be arrived at both honestly and dishonestly ; and 
I extend the responsibility of which I may speak, to the 
manner in which its conclusions may be formed. But, 
I say, that the responsibility is personal, belonging to the 
man himself, and not to be transferred to others. 

Nor do I mean to imply that all the religious con- 
victions which men may honestly entertain are of equal 
value. Between them there may be wide differences, 
arising from comparative ignorance and error, to which 
no responsibility can relate. But, I say, that such dif- 
ferences, however important, do not concern the question 
as to what constitutes the essential character of religious 
truth. Truth is to each man that which he is persuaded 
to be true. He can have no perception of any other kind 
of truth. The persuasions of another may be, in them- 
selves, better than his ; but his own convictions on any 
subject can alone stand toward him in this relation : and 
the purposes of religion must be fulfilled, in his case, 
by means of those convictions, and not by any foreign 
means separate from them. 

Reason is often spoken of in theological controversy 
as if there were some other faculty possessed by mankind 
for the purpose of ascertaining truth, with whose results 
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its conclusions might be compared, or perhaps contrasted. 
Now such is not the case. Reason is the only faculty 
which furnishes us with the knowledge of Truth ; and if 
we discard its exercise, we put away from ourselves the 
whole question of Truth. It is reason, and reason alone, 
by which we discriminate the precious from the vile, as 
to all objects of knowledge. It may be defined to be 
the power of discrimination. Whatever means we possess 
of forming a judgment on any subject, it is by our reason 
that we form it. It is reason which makes use of those 
means. Without it the mind would be a chaos of con- 
flicting good and evil ; the one being undistinguishable 
from the other, on our part. 

You may be required implicitly to receive certain doc- 
trines on the ground of the authority of the church. But 
that requirement itself is addressed to your reason. It is 
your reason which accepts the authority, and on that 
ground accepts the doctrines also, though that may be the 
only ground on which they are accepted. If it be not 
so, neither the one nor the other is accepted at all, but 
both are rejected. The ground on which reason rests 
may be pushed back from the doctrines themselves to 
the authority which proposes them ; but let it be pushed 
as far it may, it is reason, the conviction of the judgment, 
which constitutes the basis of the belief, if there be any 
belief at all in the case. 

Now this fact — that the final appeal in all matters of 
human knowledge must be to the reason of man — that 
all claims, even of inspiration and infallibility, however 
valid, must be admitted by the reason before they can 
be received by the man — this fact necessarily draws 
after itself the conclusion, that the exercise of reason, in 
its application to the whole subject of religion, ought to 
be preserved inviolate. 
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No attempt should be made to overbear its exercise, 
so that its operations in the field of religion may be 
less rational than they are capable of being. Its inte- 
grity should be upheld by freedom being conceded to it 
within its own department. No authority should be 
claimed over it beyond that which is involved in the 
force of the arguments to whose persuasion it lies open. 
Reason may act partially, foolishly, and erroneously : it 
may be biassed by improper influences, or it may be un- 
fairly restrained. While it is the duty of every man to 
guard it, in his own case, from all such abuse, and to 
cultivate it to the greatest possible efficiency, it is also 
the right of every man to be released from all inter- 
ference on the part of others which may weaken or 
prevent its action. If reason be, as I have stated, the 
only power we possess by which truth and falsehood can 
be discriminated, it should be left to itself, as far as a 
freedom from any influences but those which are strictly 
rational are concerned. And to propose religion to a 
human being in any other but a rational form, a form in 
which it may gain the free assent of his reason, is to 
treat him as other — as less than a man. 

Moreover, the exercise of reason should be extended 
through the whole of the questions with wliich religion 
has to do. Not that it is to judge of the whole of those 
questions on the same ground. Different kinds of proof 
must prevail in this department of knowledge, as in 
every other. But, according to the proof which the sub- 
ject may require, it is to judge of them. It is to satisfy 
itself rationally with respect to their evidence, and not 
to accept as truth anything which is opposed to its 
own conceptions of truth, or which does not commend 
itself to it as true. For a man to profess that to be 
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true which he does not believe to be true, is a crime 
which no religious considerations can expiate. It may 
be said there are doctrines which ought to be believed, 
without the exercise of reason upon them, simply because 
they are proposed by competent authority. And there 
might be a consistency in this, if the authority itself did 
not appeal to reason in its support. But having made 
that appeal, as it is obliged to do, such a declaration is 
utterly futile. The reason which must judge of the au- 
thority, ought, on the very same ground, to judge of the 
doctrine which that authority proposes. No more is 
claimed by it in the latter case, than has been conceded 
to it in the former. If the authority could be rejected 
as contrary to reason, then the doctrine may be rejected 
as contrary to reason. The only difference in the two 
cases is this : — That if the authority be allowed, it is to be 
taken along as a part of the evidence on the point. But 
in the latter, as in the former case, it is still a matter of 
evidence, of probability, of which reason has to judge. 
The laboured attempts which are made to make men im- 
plicitly submit to authority, are self-destructive attempts. 
They acknowledge with one breath the supremacy of 
reason, which with the next they are employed to dis- 
parage. Reason, then, should be extended through the 
whole field of religious truth, and should be preserved 
inviolate in its application to all the questions of religion. 
When it is not so preserved, religion is treated as other 
than truth. Truth, wherever it exists, must be consistent 
with itself. Its consistency is one of the strongest proofs 
of its being truth. The mind which accepts it na- 
turally seeks for this consistency by comparing one part 
of it with another : and he who opposes such a com- 
parison (which is identical with rational investigation) is 
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in the same degree adverse to, or doubtful of, truth on 
the points which he advances. 

Christianity sanctions this rationalism in the most un- 
equivocal manner. I rest not my assertion upon detached 
passages of scripture, although they may contain such 
universal principles as that involved in the command to 
" prove all things." I rest it upon the broad general 
character of the sacred writings. The New Testament 
does not merely, or chiefly, consist of dogmatic instruc- 
tion. It reasons with man relative to its instructions. I 
cannot call to my mind any truth of revelation which, in 
some part of the scriptures, is not presented to us in this 
form. And of this I am sure - — that the Bible does not 
itself prescribe the limits to which our rational investi- 
gations are to be confined, nor classify its truths so as to 
give any warrant for such prescriptions. The mode in 
which it proposes truth to us, is surely the mode in 
which it is designed that we should receive and follow 
out that truth. I confirm my assertion by the conduct 
of the writers of the New Testament when they had to 
deal with opposition, both to their doctrine and their 
persons. Did Paul, when he had to write of the con- 
tentions among christian brethren ^ — contentions which 
were directed against his own ministry — did he en- 
deavour to put them down by his apostolic authority ? 
Nay, he humbled himself the more, to give greater effect 
to the arguments by which he persuaded, and the pathos 
with which he subdued his antagonists, expressly declare 
ing that he had " no dominion over their faith*." Did 
Peter, when he had to foretel the " damnable heresies" 
which would be brought into the church*— did he point 
to any external standard of religious truth, identified 
* 2 Corinthians. 
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either with himself or his successors, to which an appeal 
was to be made from the convictions of each christian 
mind and heart ? Nay, he directed all his instructions 
and warnings to the individual mind and heart itself, 
" stirring it up by way of remembrance," and endeavour- 
ing to establish it in "its own steadfastness," knowing that 
its salvation from error and vice must depend upon its in- 
ward faithfulness and purity*. No ingenuity can account 
for this total absence of an appeal to outward authority 
under these trying circumstances, except on the ground 
that no such authority was contemplated by these men. 

II. I turn from the consideration of the right belong, 
ing to human reason in the matter of religion, to notice 
the right of individual conscience in connexion with th( 
same subject. 

The obligation of all religious truth is moral. The 
duties we owe to God, and the duties we owe to man, 
equally appeal to our sense of right. The question 
occurs at this point, then, What is morality ? I answer, 
that morality is the development of the moral nature 
of man. Man possesses the power of moral action. 
The exercise of that power on his part, is morality. 
It is a personal thing. It is no mere abstraction. It 
derives its existence from the free-agency of its subject, 
and it is to be judged of by its relation to that subject. 
Man is moral as he is faithful to himself. Conscience is 
the basis of morality ; and conscience is the power 
which throws back upon the mind the image of its own 
exercises, combined under one view as right or wrong ; 
the combination being the act of the same man by whom 
the exercises are performed. 

It has been a fatal, though a common mistake, in the 
* 2 Peter, ii. iii. 
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construction of what are called systems of morality, to 
neglect, either wholly or partially, the essential fact on 
which I have just insisted. A long array of precepts is 
drawn forth, which assumes to present the duties of 
morality as a connected whole. These duties, thus exter- 
nally marked out and arranged, are urged upon man 
as the orders which he has to obey ; and he is taught to 
conform himself to the standard they embrace, as an 
artist might work according to the pattern which was 
placed before him. Now the only use of external pre- 
cepts is to assist in the unfolding of man's own sense 
of right. That sense may be defective, and is, indeed, 
always capable of improvement ; but it is all on which 
he has to depend. To violate it, whatever it be, is 
sin. No precepts can embrace the whole of the con- 
duct which man has to perform. They cannot include 
anything approaching to an enumeration of the circum- 
stances under which he has to act ; they cannot enter 
into the complication of feelings and interests with which 
those circumstances may stand connected : and the con- 
sequence is, that they afflict the understanding either with 
their impalpable vagueness, or their unmanageable stiff- 
ness. But if they could overcome these insuperable 
difficulties, it still remains true that no precepts can 
possess authority beyond that which is given to them by 
the consenting dictate of a man's conscience. No guilt 
can be contracted by disobeying them, except that which 
is resolvable into a resistance to what has commended 
itself to a man's own heart as truth. The chief thing 
to be done in teaching morals, is to beget a cordial 
attachment and a faithful adherence to the principle 
of morality, and thus to make man the architect of 
his own virtue and happiness. The perfection of his 
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individual character is the grand result to be striven 
for; and it is by self-discipline that such perfection onlj 
can be acquired. He is to be treated, on this question, 
as the delegated monarch of his own mind — as him- 
self endued with power and liberty for the government of 
the spiritual kingdom which has been assigned to him — 
and as responsible for that government only to the sove- 
reign Lord of all. This self-contained destiny which 
belongs to him does not lessen — it increases his respon- 
sibility. 

If this view of the matter can be substantiated, it 
necessarily follows that all outward interference on the 
part of any body of men, which presumes to exercise 
authority over religious conduct, is as false in principle 
as it must be oppressive in practice. If the moral con- 
duct, to which religion relates, could be fixed and circum- 
scribed by a code of laws, irrespective of the personal 
cultivation to which I have referred, there might be some 
reason offered for the existence of a power which should 
compel to the obedience of such laws ; though, in such 
case, the laws could only relate to the external actions of 
men. But if, on the contrary, that conduct can only be 
properly moral which arises from the application of 
man's own sense of right — if morality is to be judged of 
by its relation to the man himself who performs it, and 
if moral precepts are merely auxiliary to that power of 
freedom which God has given him — then all such com- 
pulsion must be renounced. Instead of being forced to 
comply with another's will, the man himself should be 
roused to exertion ; so that, by the impulse of his own 
will, he may advance along the path which may be 
pointed out to him. Let the moral principles on which 
he should act be implanted in his heart— let the springs 
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of his conduct be taught to obey them — let the power of 
his free-agency be placed under their regulation, and the 
difficulties I have mentioned, as attaching to a mere 
didactic system of morals, will exist no longer. These 
principles, applied by the man's own conscience, will 
easily and fully embrace every circumstance through 
which he may be called to pass, whatever may be the 
complications it involves. The spirit of truth and good- 
ness formed within him, ever-present, and ever-active, 
will not only make the virtue he cultivates in every sense 
his own, but will furnish him with a rule of judgment of 
universal bearing, and an operating motive of unceasing 
energy. A few moments ago, I called the man who work- 
ed after a pattern which was furnished to him, an artist 
The term was, perhaps, improperly used. At least, there 
is a higher kind of artist than he-^-the man who, instead 
of following a pattern, draws upon his own intelligence, 
and taste, and imagination, for the materials of the work 
of art which he constructs. He is the true artist. His 
work breathes with the life, blooms with the freshness, 
strikes with the originality, subdues with the power, 
which nothing but the revelation of mind to mind can 
impart : and it is such an artist whom, in this depart- 
ment of morals, the personal application of the spirit 
of moral truth will produce. 

I could not more forcibly illustrate the view of morality 
which I have given, than by means of the commands of 
our Saviour, I will quote one of them, selected from 
others which would serve my purpose equally well. 
" All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them." "This," said Jesus 
Christ, " this is the law and the prophets." It must, I 
should conceive, be apparent to the slightest reflection., 
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that the peculiarity of this golden rule is, that it throws 
man back upon himself for the ascertaining of the con- 
duct which he ought to practice towards others. He is 
not merely left to follow the dictates of his conscience in 
this matter, but he is told to transfer to the case of his 
fellow men the conscientious conclusions which he adopts 
in his own case. He is not only made the judge of the 
moral obligations which he has to fulfil, but he is per- 
mitted to take, as the basis of his judgment, the views 
which he already entertains of his personal claims upon 
mankind. The choice of the measure of duty which he 
owes to the society around him is, consistently with the 
doctrines I have laid down, left in his own hands, as the 
responsible agent in the business. And what is the 
effect of this ? The liberty which is thus conceded to 
him,- is shown necessarily to include within itself the 
prescription and enforcement of the most extensive bond 
of service. " You'* — thus the reasoning by which this 
command is supported may be supposed to run — "you are 
treated as an independent being ; your freedom is wil- 
lingly acknowledged, and the dignity of your nature is 
carefully preserved. What you do is to be done under 
the guidance of your own thought and feeling. Ask 
yourself, then, how is it that you think and feel on the 
subject ? You have already formed your decision in the 
matter, and acted upon it. There is a course which you 
have pursued, and which has commended itself to your 
intellect and your heart as right and good. You have, 
under circumstances parallel to those which involve the 
practice of relative duty, committed yourself to a certain 
line of action, and are daily and hourly repeating the 
acts of committal. You have weighed your own claims 
and interests in the balance of your judgment, and you 

c 3 
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cannot object to try your neighbours with the same 
weights. You eamnot, with any face, after having taken 
the permission to adjudicate this cause, shrink from the 
law which you have before laid down and applied in it, and 
which you still habitually lay down and apply. Take 
the immunities which your humanity confers upon you— 
take them as your dearest treasure and noblest glory- 
but take them with all their accountableness; for without 
that, they are neither rich nor honourable. Be true to 
yourself, since it is yourself you have engaged to satisfy. 
" All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them." 

It is not my intention to enter upon a discussion of the 
particular theological dogmas in favour of which church 
authority has been commonly exercised. I have no fear 
whatever of any persons yielding to those dogmas, if they 
assent to the principles which it is my object to establish. 
The superstructure will fall with the foundation. And, 
unless there was an absolute necessity for it, I should 
feel ashamed to occupy your time with «g wearisome a 
fight with shadows as the discussion to which I have 
just referred would be. I cannot, however, dismiss the 
argument which I have endeavoured to eonduet in favour 
of the integrity of reason and conscience, without saying 
that the theology attaching to systems which have violated 
that integrity has always been of a character consistent 
with such violation. It has been unreasonable and im- 
moral — the fruit has corresponded to the tree which 
produced it. When it has not contradicted reason, it has, 
for the most part, eluded its grasp by the mysteries it has 
propounded. When it has not opposed morality, it has 
not scrupled to supersede its use by the mere formalities 
on which it has insisted. But if it wejjB possible even to 
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free it from these objections, there is another objection, of 
a still stronger kind, to which the theology imposed by 
the church lies open, and which is suggested by the views 
of reason and morality which I have taken. It is among 
its plainest effects to restrain the exercise of the human 
mind, by confining the thought and feeling of man within 
certain boundaries, which in days gone by might have 
really formed the limits to which that mind could have 
proceeded. The faith which our forefathers had in 
doctrines which were taught to them, has, in many of its 
most striking instances, for ever passed away — it can- 
not be renewed. And all that can be done by continuing 
the ecclesiastical claim, is to stay the progress of man in 
a course toward higher truth, and nobler action, which yet 
lies before him — to encumber him in the battle which he 
has to fight with the spiritual evils which array them- 
selves against him by muffling him in the heavy armour 
which might have been suited to a more earthly contest, 
and to lay him prostrate beneath the subtler foes to his 
religious peace with which he has now to contend, and 
for a contention with whom., when thus encumbered, he 
is altogether unfitted. 

I am quite aware that the principles I have endeavoured 
to enforce, however true they may be, have much opposi- 
tion to encounter ere they are likely to be generally 
obeyed. That opposition is inward as well as outward. 
Systems of ecclesiastical authority, unreasonable as they 
are in themselves, and dangerous in their consequences, 
have no small attractions for the human mind. It would 
be folly to think or speak lightly of their influence. 

Having, perhaps, but little experience of the power of 
spiritual truth, and therefore but little faith in it, we may 
naturally attempt to debase the means and purposes of 
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religion, by conforming it, as much as possible, to the 
material things and sensual tendencies with which we 
are acquainted, and whose force we dov acknowledge. 
We are " carnal." The works of men which strike the 
eye, are more attractive to us than the unseen operations of 
the Almighty. We have more confidence in the imposing 
dicta of an ecclesiastical corporation, than we have in the 
researches of our minds and hearts ; and what exists in 
some tangible form of natural splendour, is to us more of 
a reality than that whose reality arises from its exact 
accordance with our conceptions of rectitude and good- 
ness. We see around us civil polities of immense and 
pompous machinery, and we easily transfer to Christianity 
the notions we have derived from thence, and thus expect 
the church to rival the kingdoms of this world. We 
" are carnal, and wajk as men." Such views a3 these 
are indications that the men to whom the gospel has been 
preached are, as yet, far below the true idea of it ; that 
its chief glory (the impulse which it communicates to 
our spiritual nature, and the ever- widening prospect of 
good which it works out by the continued perfection of 
that nature) is almost unknown to them ; that, in spite 
of the external profession of attachment to it, they are 
still enslaved by the weak and beggarly elements from 
whose bondage Christ came to set us free. 

The claims of church authority make a strong appeal 
to the fears, at the same time at which they encourage 
the sloth of man. They are generally seconded by the 
monstrous doctrine that our eternal welfare will be 
endangered by a mere rejection of the dogmas of the 
church — that the just and merciful God will not accept 
the moral faithfulness we may exercise, if it should result 
in the adoption of opinions different from those which 
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the hierarchy has judged to be orthodox. Monstrous as 
that doctrine is, it has only to be asserted with an un- 
blushing confidence in order to produce effect upon 
those who are influenced by the religious feeling com- 
mon to man, but in whom that feeling is an intuitive 
impulse, almost destitute of rational cultivation. They 
cannot resist the necessity for some religion, and having 
but dim and uncertain views on the subject, they are 
naturally led first to avoid, and that by any means, the 
danger to which they may be exposed. The church 
loudly offers to deliver them from that danger. It makes 
its offer the more attractive, by leaving undisturbed the 
mental sloth which has hitherto been the habit of their 
lives. It requires simple reliance upon its power, and 
repudiates as evil, the free and independent inquiry, to 
which they are already averse. I say, they are by habit 
averse to such enquiry ; and in saying so, I give but a 
fair description of the condition of the mass of men. 
They are immersed in secular occupations, to which they 
devote almost the whole of their energies. The pleasures 
to which they turn in their seasons of relaxation from 
business are those of the senses, rather than those of the 
intellect; and from moral employments they are still 
more alienated than from intellectual ones, on account 
of the pain which a neglected or violated conscience con- 
nects with them. 

It is not wonderful, then, that the authoritative de- 
mands of the church should be yielded to as they are. 
We have to bless God that they are not more extensively 
yielded to. We have to thank him that the purpose of 
mental slavery to which ecclesiastical assumptions are 
directed, can never be fully accomplished. The con- 
struction of the human mind presents an impassable 
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barrier in the way of their completely working their will. 
The same doctrine communicated to different individuals 
assumes a different form, as the same light falling upon 
different substances displays itself in different colours. 
This alone will always prevent the existence of a real 
uniformity of opinion, even in the most closely-fenced 
communities ; and it affords one of the strongest argu- 
ments against all attempts to enforce such uniformity. 
They are unnatural, and therefore useless as they are 
cruel. 

If there be one thing necessary to be done in these 
days, as far as Christianity is concerned, it is the rousing 
of mankind to the clear perception of the truth that all 
that is valuable in their religious character is that which, 
by personal faithfulness, they work out for themselves. 
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** i am come in my father's name, and ye receive me not ; 
if another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive." — John, t. 43. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 

I. Christianity is a mighty fact. We have not to 
speculate upon its possible or probable existence. It 
does not lie hidden from us in the* womb of futurity. 
It is not a matter with whose commencement alone we 
are acquainted. It is here present with us — an influence 
which has won its way in the world for centuries, and 
whose effects are to be traced in the vast revolutions which 
it has created. It is no mere idea, but a palpable reality. 
The most powerful, the most extensive, the most pro- 
gressive in its operation with which we are acquainted. 
It does not manifest itself in outward things merely, but it 
has possession of the heart of civilized society, modifying 
human thought and feeling wherever its name is known ; 
and even moulding to its form the spiritual nature of 
those who profess to resist its authority. Its enemies 
cannot but adopt its principles, speak its language, and 
work toward the accomplishment of its purposes. 

Christianity is a mighty fact. How did it arise t 
That is a question which must force itself upon every 
reflecting mind. Were I required to state in what the 
peculiarity of its influence consists, I should first mention 
the authority with which its truths are invested. 

Choose for examination on this head some of the 
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most vital of the christian truths — the fatherly goodness 
of God — the supremacy of man's spiritual nature — the 
immortality to which we are destined. These were 
truths known and preached before Christianity had an 
existence. Men speculated upon them, and assented to 
them, and built philosophical theories upon them. God 
never left himself without witness in their favour, and 
there were always those who accepted that witness with 
grateful and earnest hearts. Whatever profound research, 
and ardent desire, and faithful application, could do to 
establish them, and maker them efficient, was done pre- 
viously to the coming of Christ, by men as wise and 
true, as good and great, as we are. There is nothing 
gained — there is much lost to Christianity, by denying 
that its doctrines were ever uttered before. They were 
uttered before. Their voice, spoken from without, and 
reverberated from within, had gone out to the end of the 
world, and there was no speech nor language where it was 
not heard. But there is another side of this picture. 
Men knew and received these truths, but it was not with 
an entire faith ; much doubt was commonly mixed with 
it. It was puzzled and denied by opposing arguments, 
and was therefore confessed with a faltering tongue, and 
relied upon with a- fainting heart. Other men, as acute 
as they, constructed philosophical theories upon directly 
contrary principles, and drew numerous adherents to 
their views. Under these circumstances, but few, even 
among the wisest and the best, were found on what we 
believe to be the right side ; and fewer still attached 
themselves to the truth with the clear insight and con- 
fident determination which satisfied the judgment and 
regulated the practice. If we can only say this of the 
learned, what must we say of the mass of mankind ? 
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They abode in the valleys, where the light which had 
silvered the distant mountain-tops shone not. I firmly 
believe that, under these depressing circumstances, the 
temple consecrated in every breast to the worship of 
God, was not, even in the case of the most miserable 
slave, forsaken by the Almighty Father, who visits and 
blesses the meanest of his children. But as to the gene- 
ral and outward view of the matter, it may be described 
in the expressive language of Paul. " The world by 
wisdom knew not God." A change has been effected in 
these respects. These truths have firmly fixed them- 
selves in the human mind. No one can be found to 
deny them. Philosophy is not divided about them. 
They can scarcely be said to be doubted. They enter 
into our practice, shaping our intellectual and moral 
character, and bending society to their will, we trust, with 
continually increasing efficiency. Their effect thus more 
valuable in its kind, is also more extensive in its degree. 
It is not confined to the learned and wise. It is felt by 
universal humanity. The poorest and most ignorant are, 
or may be, brought into contact with it. Christianity has 
effected this change That is an indisputable fact. 
Not, as we have seen — not by the mere utterance of 
truths unknown before, but by making known truths 
clearer, more practical, and more general in their applica- 
tion. In one word, by establishing them — by setting 
them in a form which, as far as possible, prevents dispu- 
tation about them — by embodying them in facts, and 
not leaving them as mere speculations. 

We are thus brought back to the point from whence 
we started. It is the authority with which Christianity 
is clothed which gives it its great influence. God is 
good. The glory of man is his moral nature. There is 
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an immortal existence before us. These things are not 
only paid, but said by one who proved that he had a 
right to say them — who gave evidence that he was com- 
missioned to proclaim them by the source of all know- 
ledge — who himself was declared to be both Lord and 
Christ — and who was empowered to authenticate his own 
word by supernatural manifestations which demonstrated 
that God was with him. 

Christianity is a revelation. That is the grand dis- 
tinction belonging to it. By a revelation I mean that 
it is the result of a direct divine communication, and 
therefore its truths -are strengthened by the authority of 
God. Miracles are the only proof of such a revelation 
of which I can conceive. We desire to know that God 
-appointed Jesus to make, known his will to mankind — 
that the representations of the character of the Almighty, 
of the principles of human duty, and of the facts concern- 
ing our destiny, which were set forth by Christ, really 
were communicated by God. How are we to know this, 
but by means of events and circumstances which man 
cannot originate, but which God can — which indicate 
his interference, and which we are unable to resolve into 
a power beneath his ? Whatever objection we may form 
to the probability of such interference, it must be allowed 
that it can only be by the occurrence of facts out of the 
range of what is called natural law, that that interference 
can be ascertained. 

It may be said, that the perfect morality of the gospel, 
and especially the moral truth aud beauty displayed by 
Christ himself, are sufficient to prove that Christianity 
was a revelation, independently of miracles. If it be 
meant that the morality of the gospel, or the character of 
Jesus, which embraced its chief manifestation, was itself 
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superhuman, while I fully assent to the statement, I have 
to remark, that it does not at all relieve the supposed diffi- 
culty of the case. For in that view of it, this morality 
would require the same kind and degree of external 
proof which any other miracle would do. It is not for 
us to decide how true and pure any one's moral concep- 
tions might become under the influence of merely natural 
agencies. The existence of an agency beyond nature 
cannot be ascertained by moral sympathy alone. It is a 
fact, and can only be established as the rest of the extra- 
ordinary facts of Christianity must be. But if, on the 
other hand, the perfect morality of the gospel be viewed 
as different from a miracle, it will not amount to a proof of 
anything like revelation. That the moral truth and beauty 
of Christianity reconcile its miracles to our minds, I hold 
as firmly as any one. We should not be inclined to be- 
lieve them, if they were not justified by that morality. 
But the question of revelation is a question of facts. The 
perfect morality of the character and the religion of Jesus 
may close up a source of objection to those facts, and 
illustrate the reasonableness of their occurrence. But it 
can do no more. The moral truth of the gospel, as moral 
truth, existed before Christianity — why did it not exert 
the same influence upon society then as it has done 
since, if its self-evidence be the only evidence necessary 
to it ? How came its power to increase so amazingly 
when it was asserted, and apparently proved, to possess 
divine authority *? It is to the authority that we must 
look for the solution of the question, and there we shall 
find it — in the superhuman eanction which was added to 
the force of the moral truth. 

The statements I have hitherto made relate to the two 
points — that Christianity is a divine revelation — and that 
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the proof of its claim, in that respect, rests upon the 
miracles with which its promulgation was accompanied. 
The New Testament scriptures I regard as a record of 
the facts to which such proof mainly refers ; and I believe 
them to be -every way sufficient for the purpose to which 
they may be thus applied. To their record, therefore, I 
transfer the authority which revelation- embraces. 

Now at this point of authority we < are »met by the 
Roman catholic church. We are fairly met by it, as far 
as consistency of opinion is concerned — -much more fairly 
than other churches meet us, who virtually assume the 
same kind of authority which that church arrogates to 
itself, without honestly stating, perhaps while resolutely 
denying, the real character of their assumption. And I 
would be here understood • as directing - my argument 
quite *as -much against their inconsistent assumptions, as 
n gainst the open avowal, of which I shall chiefly speak. 
The Roman catholic church claims the same divine autho- 
rity which >we have attributed to ^revelation. It pro- 
fesses to be infalMbhi and on that- ground demands the 
right of -adding to the 'scriplural record doctrines and 
ordinances to which it attaches equal validity with those 
which that record actually contains. *■ If it could establish 
that claim, it would not follow,- as I have before shown, 
that its authority ought to supersede the exercise of our 
individual reason. Infallibility could form no ground for 
the mental submission which that church enforces. But 
the claim cannot be established. 

The infallibility contended for, does not present any 
tangible point to which arguments bearing upon its estab- 
lishment may be directed. Its seat is not defined ; for to 
define it would be to lay it open to easy and unanswer- 
able confutation by. means- of historical facts. As it is 
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stated by its friends, it presents the appearance of a mere 
legal fiction — useful in debate, but impalpable to the 
touch of reality. It shifts itself from council to pope, so 
as purposely to elude the grasp of anything like evidence. 

This infallibility is, moreover, altogether destitute of 
the kind of proof which I have described to be necessary 
to the subject with which it is connected. A continued 
revelation, such as it must be, requires the existence of 
continued miracles in its favour. It cannot be credited 
unless it has the accompanying support of supernatural 
facts, such as those which confirmed the inspiration of 
Christ. It can offer no such proof. No one would pre- 
tend to base it on any such ground ; for the pretence 
could immediately be exposed to derision. 

This infallibility is lamentably wanting in another 
respect Designed as it is to help out the original reve- 
lation of Christianity, it ought to be recognised in that 
revelation; and recognised, too, as of equal importance 
with that revelation itself. Now it is not recognised at 
all. The endeavours made to show that this may be the 
case are so ridiculous, that they are obliged to be assisted 
by the absurdity that we must interpret the scriptures 
according to the infallible decision of the church, whose 
infallibility they are thus produced to prove. 

For all these reasons we may cast from ourselves 
as utterly worthless, utterly unworthy of *ny serious 
notice, the doctrine of a rival revelation within the pale 
of Christianity to that which, the scriptures record. The 
christian system there detailed is that alone to which 
the idea of revelation attaches. 

Let me here remark, that .it is mere folly to pretend 
that the theology of the Church of Rome can be drawn 
from the scriptures. The efforts which that church 
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makes to exalt its authority to an equality, at least, with 
that of the scriptures, demonstrates that it is conscious 
of that folly. But this is not all. Its peculiar doc- 
trines and its peculiar practices can be historically traced 
to other sources, distinct from the revelation of Chris- 
tianity. Both of them, as far as they existed in primitive 
times, can be identified with heathen philosophy and 
pagan customs, which prevailed among the people where 
the church was established, and to whose faith and 
conduct it made anti-christian accommodations, under 
the effects of which we are still suffering. Both of 
them, as they rose up after these primitive times, 
can be clearly shown to have been devised for the 
purpose of fulfilling the secular ends which the church 
had in view. They were innovations which were com- 
mitted in order to supply special needs ; those needs 
being, in general, inconsistent with the time functions of 
a christian institution. These remarks may be applicable, 
in no small degree, £o other systems of theology beside 
that >©f Rome. 

U. In discussing the relation between Christianity 
and church authority, we should not do justice to the 
subject if we confined our attention, as we have hitherto 
dqne, to the question of revelation. The question of the 
integrity of the scriptures demands a separate notice. 
The position I advance on that head is this, That the 
New Testament possesses an independent authority, 
as the sole record of the revelation which Christianity 
embraces. 

The writings of the New Testament contain an account 
of the personal ministry of Jesus, who was the founder 
of the christian religion; and also an account of the 
ministry of those men whom he appointed to propagate 
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that religion in the world. There is a unity about them, 
as the record of Christianity, which deserves our especial 
regard, as distinguishing them from all other documents 
which may assume that character. That unity is histo- 
rical. They include the whole period of the original 
development of Christianity. If they related only to the 
life of Jesus, they would not have contained the applica- 
tion of the principles of his gospel to general society ; 
and if they had stretched beyond the labours of those 
who were immediately commissioned by him, their 
evidence as to the primitive intention of that gospel 
would have been weakened. Their unity is theological 
as well as historical. The divine sanction connected 
with the mission of Jesus was expressly extended, in its 
supernatuial form, to the ministry of the apostles whom 
he appointed to finish the work which he had commenced. 
And thus the scriptural record covers the whole space 
which the peculiarity of the revelation occupied. 

How do we know that these scriptures contain a true, 
an authentic record of the facts they profess to detail *? 
They are offered to us as the productions of men who 
were personal actors in the scenes tbey describe, and 
who were the actual administrators of the truths they 
announce. Have we reason to believe that such is their 
character ? We have. The external proof that these 
writings are attributed to their real authors, is clearer, 
perhaps, than such proof can be shown to be in any 
similar case. It rests not upon individual opinion alone, 
however multiplied ; but the individual testimony goes to 
the broad general fact, that these books were received as 
authentic by the whole christian community from the 
beginning, under circumstances which would place their 
forgery among the greatest of improbabilities. The tes- 
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timony of the church, as it is called, to this authenticity, 
does not amount (as is sometimes insinuated) to anything 
of the nature of authority. It is individual character, 
not ecclesiastical power, which gives validity to that tes- 
timony; and the individuals who afford it are trusted, not 
as directors of faith, but as witnesses of fact. This testi- 
mony itself is, however, rendered credible by far supe- 
rior evidence, which we have within our own power. 
We are not dependent in this matter upon external proof 
alone. I know no historical fact that I would not sooner 
doubt than that Paul was the author of the epistles attri- 
buted to him, judging only from the unstudied coinci- 
dences presented by a comparison of them with each 
other, and with the Acts of the Apostles. I find exactly 
the same kind of internal evidence in favour of the point, 
that the gospels were composed by, or under the direc- 
tion of men who were personally connected with the 
events they narrate. We may admit, then, that these 
books were written by the men to whom they are attri- 
buted. We may admit this in spite of objections which 
may be made relative to the doubtfulness of particular 
parts of our present canon of scripture. The idea of 
Christianity may be fullj constructed from those books 
to which no doubt applies. And no one would argue 
that the books as to whose authenticity some doubt 
exists, in any way interfere with the true character of 
the system to which they are attached. 

But another quostion meets us here. Did these men, 
to the best of their ability, relate the truth ? Is theirs a 
faithful record of what they profess to communicate? 
Their conduct is altogether inexplicable, except on the 
ground of their veracity. The historical and doctrinal 
consistency of their productions, as a whole, can only be 
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reconciled with truthfulness. The naturalness of all we 
can verify by our own knowledge and experience, is 
demonstrative of their fidelity. Their unaffected and 
utterly incautious simplicity places them entirely out of 
the class of deceivers, while the no less wonderful sub- 
limity of the sentiments they deliver frees them from the 
charge of being inventors. If it were not for the mira- 
cles they relate, no one would think of disputing their 
faithfulness any more than he would the shining of the 
sun at noon-day. And if the argument I have already 
advanced on that subject be a valid one, those miracles, 
instead of impugning their testimony, ought to be re- 
garded a« another evidence in their favour. 

The conclusion to which we have arrived then, is this, 
That in the scriptures of the New Testament, we are 
furnished with an authentic and faithful record of the 
divine revelation which Christianity embraces. 

The church (and here I refer not only to the Roman 
catholic church, but to most of the churches called 
protestant) interferes with the integrity of this record. 
When it does not presume to supersede the scriptures, 
by adding to them new truths, it assumes the power of 
giving to the truths which it professes to discover in 
them, a form and relation different from those in which 
they are placed by the scriptures ; and also of declaring 
with authority, on all questions of controversy, what the 
christian doctrines are which men ought, on peril of dam- 
nation, to believe. 

The line which divides these assumptions from the 
claim to an equal authority with revelation itself, is often 
an imaginary one. The same kind of additions to revela- 
tion may be made, and are made, by the former as by the 
latter. The power which proposes a doctrine in a form 
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and relation which revelation does not recognise, ought 
to be no less than that which proposes a doctrine about 
which revelation is altogether silent. And the commu- 
nity which connects its decisions with the same divine 
sanctions with which revelation is connected, cannot 
justify itself by any merely human considerations. I 
might, therefore, fairly urge against such claims as I am 
now noticing, all that L before said as to the necessity of 
miraculous evidence in* favour of church infallibility. 
I pass this by, however ; and I. say, that on whatever 
ground these assumptions are built, fallible or infallible, 
they are an- unwarrantable interference with the integrity 
of the sacred records. We have been, furnished with an* 
authoritative statement of what Christianity is. If our 
views of it are only those which that statement justifies 
— if our distinctions between- truth and* error are indeed 
the scriptural ones — let us adopt the scriptures for the* 
purpose of defining and enforcing them* If we will not do 
so— if the scriptures will not serve ou» turn — if we must 
make other distinctions than those which they contain — 
it is plain that our views on the subject are different 
from theirs ; and that orthodoxy and heresy have with 
us another signification than that whieh is conveyed by 
the records of our faith. A christian church is not, as 
to the principles of its constitution, a voluntary society. 
It is a society professedly subjected to the authority of 
Christ. " It is bounded by the will of its great ruler ; 
and cannot, that is, ought not, to require more of its 
ministers or members than he has commanded to be re- 
quired." In the scriptures we find the description of 
those requirements, and there alone. Now there is no 
systematic representation of doctrine contained there. 
They are intended to fulfil their purposes, not by any 
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such means, but by the facts and principles which they 
make known ; and all attempts to throw their contents 
into a dogmatic form are opposed to their spirit. 

We may, however, descend from this ground of broad 
christian principle to notice the means by which the 
church proposes to exercise its assumed power of fixing 
christian doctrines. "We shall find that those means will 
not bear the slightest examination as to their fitness for 
the accomplishment of the purposes to which they are 
directed. The two principal of them are tradition and 
creeds. 

1. As to tradition. We are told that in the writings 
of the fathers, as they are called, we have a description 
of the faith and practice of the christian church at a very 
early period, a description which carries us up to the 
earliest period of christian history ; and that from this 
description we may construct a system both doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical, which, when so constructed, is obliga- 
tory upon us. 

Now, in the first place, we shall look in vain for the 
proof of this obligation. There is no such proof. There 
id nothing to show that the system which grew up in 
connexion with Christianity, after the first promulgation 
of the revelation, was other than the natural result of 
circumstances in which the church was placed, and there- 
fore ought to be estimated otherwise than according to 
its inherent merits, as all systems to which Christianity 
has given rise should be. Then, in the next place, this 
history makes us entirely dependent upon those who 
construct for us, from the writings of the fathers, the 
system we are taught to obey. It puts into their own 
hands all the real power which they profess to attribute 
to tradition, furnishing them with an instrumentality 
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which they may use for any purpose they please. It 
just establishes the dominion of the priesthood for the 
time being, and nothing more. But suppose such objec- 
tions as these did not exist, and we go to the fathers for 
the system of Christianity which their writings describe. 
Putting aside the almost incredible follies and supersti- 
tions, not to speak of immoralities, which we shall find 
there, and which would make this theory too ridiculous 
to be advanced if it were not proposed to those who can- 
not examine into the matter for themselves, there are 
two broad facts which will fully prove the futility of any 
attempt to derive a scheme of Christianity from thence. 

The fathers were not a particular class of men, united 
by time and place, and engaged in the propagation of a 
uniform system of doctrine which was peculiarly theirs. 
They were divided from each other by long centuries 
and vast distances, and scarcely less divided in theolo- 
gical opinion. No system whatever can be drawn from 
their writings, except by means of a classification the 
most arbitrary and unfair, and a selected quotation the 
most partial and inconclusive. 

Upon the face of the history of the church during the 
period when these men flourished, there is, moreover, 
evidence of a " regular and merciless destruction of every 
work which opposed the orthodox, *. e. the predominant 
party for the time being*;" and from that circumstance 
the conclusion is irresistible, that if we could draw from 
their writings anything like a consistent system, it would 
not be a fair representation of the christian opinion really 
existing when they were composed. 

2. From the vanity of tradition let us proceed to 

* Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Reli- 
gion, vol. i. chap. 7. — The reader will find in that chapter ample 
confirmation of all the assertions I have made above on the subject 
of tradition. 
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notice the inutility of creeds. They are intended to 
preserve what is called orthodoxy. Now taking any 
view of orthodoxy you please, they have never fulfilled 
that intention. Whoever knows anything about eccle- 
siastical history must be well aware that each church has, 
in its turn, been scandalised by disputations about its 
own forms ; and human ingenuity has been most strenu- 
ously exercised in attempting to reconcile these forms 
with the growing spirit of the age. Creeds have not 
preserved orthodoxy. They have retarded the progress 
and limited the spread of what, but for them, would have 
been esteemed truth ; and they have commonly resulted 
in keeping certain words in use when the ideas they 
were designed originally to express are no longer re- 
tained. There the matter ends. How could it end 
otherwise ? Is it to be supposed that articles of human 
composition could be more promotive of religious agree- 
ment than the revelation itself which God has made? 
Is it to be supposed that a theology, consisting of minute 
literal distinctions, could be less liable to abuse than one 
consisting of the utterance of broad principles ? Is it 
to be supposed that cold unimpassioned articles could 
be, with greater difficulty, twisted from their original 
signification than the appeal which the facts of Christi- 
anity make to the universal heart of mankind ? Is it to 
be supposed that a thing so uncertain and so liable to 
change as human language, would not, in most instances, 
submit to the violence with which the altering thought 
dragged it along in its course, and especially when the 
language employed consisted of a metaphysical jargon ? 
None of these suppositions is for a moment to be enter- 
tained ; and, therefore, what has happened in this case 
is just what was most likely to have happened. Under 
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the shelter, for instance, of the articles of the Church of 
England, every form of christian opinion has rested. 
Theories of the Trinity, ranging from Sabellianism to 
Tritheism, have been held and zealously defended by her 
ministers ; and seme of the best works in favour of anti- 
trinitarianism have been produced by her sons. The 
Calvinist and the Arminian have both appealed to her 
standards in justification of their respective theories, and 
have drawn the weapons of their bitter warfare from her 
armoury. The evangelical and the moral theologian 
have each triumphed in the support which her formu- 
laries of doctrine gave to his cause. When the pulpit 
and the reading-desk could, by no violent attempt, be 
reconciled with each other, their hostility has been un- 
blushingly gloried in. At this very time a different 
interpretation of the thirty -nine articles is arraying two 
parties in the church against each other, and calling 
forth censure and recrimination in one of the universities. 
The point of controversy to which I refer is one of the 
most striking and instructive illustrations of the posi- 
tion I am contending for, which can be furnished by 
ecclesiastical history. It is, Whether the creed of a 
church, which owes its existence to a separation from 
the Church of Rome, and whose special title is that 
of " Reformed " — reformed from the errors of popery 
— may not be so understood as to sanction, instead of 
repudiating, some of the distinctive dogmas of Roman 
Catholicism. 

We may well dismiss, then, both the creed and the 
tradition, as utterly inefficient for the purposes to which 
they .are professedly applied; and setting our faces 
against all this human interference as, on principle, 
unwarrantable, may rest upon the truth that the scrip- 
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tures possess an independent authority as the sole record 
of the revelation which Christianity embraces. 

III. You will have perceived that the christian theo- 
logy for which I plead, is that which every man, in the 
faithful exercise of his own reason and conscience, may 
draw from those records of Christianity whose authority 
I have endeavoured to uphold. 

I formerly stated that the freedom implied in that 
exercise was met by two objections. The difficulty con- 
nected with the formation of individual religious opinion ; 
and the necessity for preserving a unity of faith. To the 
answer to those objections which I then advanced on 
natural grounds, I have to add an answer built upon 
christian grounds. — The difficulties which attach to a 
dogmatic system of theology — a system which proposes 
certain external articles of belief as necessary to salva- 
tion—do not touch that system whose validity consists in 
the moral rectitude with which we carry out our own 
conceptions of religious truth. It is, indeed, hard for a 
man to choose between the various and contradictory 
expositions of christian doctrine which are presented to 
him from without ; and if such a choice were necessary 
to his welfare, I know no remedy against the danger to 
which he would be exposed but that which is offered by 
church authority. But such a choice is unnecessary. 
The purposes of Christianity will be fulfilled by that 
which is in every man's power — the fidelity with which 
he himself applies the divine revelation he may have ac- 
cepted to the circle of his own thoughts, and feelings, and 
conduct.— The objection about preserving the unity of 
the faith is equally inapplicable to the kind of Christianity 
which I advocate. In a dogmatic system of theology — 
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one which suspends its benefits upon certain defined ar- 
ticles of belief — unity of faith must mean similarity of 
belief in all those articles. That sort of unity never 
has been, or can be preserved. But in that system 
which suspends its benefits upon the moral cultivation of 
the spirit of truth, unity of faith means the one belief in the 
divine authority of the revelation upon which this moral 
cultivation is exercised. That is the scriptural signification 
of the term " one faith." It refers to the credence which 
is given to Christianity as the true religion ; and such 
unity of faith must exist in the case of every christian. 

If the view of christian theology which I have 
just presented to you be correct, it stands opposed, 
not only to infallibility, and tradition, and creeds, but 
also to that spirit of exclusiveness, which has been 
in all ages the grand means of embittering christian 
controversy, making it so fruitful of uncharitableness and 
injury. Convinced as I am of its importance in all these 
relations, I shall endeavour to establish the truth of that 
view by an appeal to the New Testament in its favour. 
For this purpose I will select a portion of Paul's second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in winch the doctrine I have 
laid down — the doctrine of the pure spirituality of reli- 
gion — seems to me to be stated with singular clearness 
and force. It relates to the comparison between Christ- 
ianity and judaism which is so frequently conducted in 
the writings of Paul. That comparison is made to turn, 
in the instance before us, upon the fact that judaism was 
a preceptive system ; and that Christianity, as distin- 
guished from it, was a spiritual dispensation. " God hath 
made us," says the Apostle, " ministers of the new cove- 
nant — not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the letter 
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killeth, yet the spirit giveth life*." In consistency with 
this declaration, he immediately afterwards calls the 
gospel " The ministration of the spiritf"; and he explains 
his meaning thus : ** Now the Lord (t. e. Jesus Christ) 
is that spirit ; and where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. But we all, with open face, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the 
Lord J." The plain inference to be drawn from hence is, 
that Christianity instructs us not by verbal teachings so 
much as by spiritual representations. We learn both 
what God is, and what we should be— not by ceremonial 
institutions, or dogmatic commands, but from the living 
manifestation of the image of God, and the perfection of 
man which shines forth in the character and conduct of 
Jesus. It is his spirit, unfolded and applied in the gospel, 
which constitutes the marked distinction of the christian 
religion, and forms the great instrumentality which Chris- 
tianity employs ; and we avail ourselves of that instru- 
mentality, not by following a line of conduct externally 
marked out for us, as the religious duties of judaism 
were, but by becoming possessed of the same spirit of 
truth and goodness which was displayed by Christ. 44 We 
are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as fey the spirit of the Lord." 

As to God, Judaism was a special revelation of the will 
of the Almighty, embracing " a law of commandments 
contained in ordinances," and was limited to those com- 
mandments and ordinances. It was thus a ministration 
of the letter. Christianity was a revelation of the character 
of the Deity himself, in the person of his Son. Instead 
of such minute prescriptions of his will, it made that 
* 2 Cor., iii. 6. f 2 Cor., iii. 8. +2 Cor., iii. 17, 18. 
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character, in its spiritual form, the foundation of human 
duty and hope. It was thus " the ministration of the 
spirit" " God who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ*." 

As to man, Judaism laid down a collection of external 
precepts which he was required to obey, and concerned 
itself only with the acts of obedience and disobedience 
which related to them. It was thus again a ministration 
of the letter. Christianity directed itself to the spiritual 
faculties themselves, by which all such precepts must be 
observed. It proposed, mainly by the exhibition of 
Jesus, to purify, and regulate, and cultivate, and improve 
them, and to make its truth native to the human heart, 
causing it to spring up from the depths of the soul like a 
fountain of living water. It was thus " the ministration 
of the spirit" "Ye are manifestly declared to be the 
epistles of Christ, written not with ink, but with the 
spirit of the living God ; not in tables of stone, but in 
fleshly tables of the heart f." 

This doctrine is immediately connected with the de- 
fence of individual freedom. "Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty" The spiritual nature 
of Christianity directs itself against every interference 
which would prevent the free exercise of the intellectual 
and moral faculties of man. It secures a liberty by 
which the supremacy of every man's reason and con- 
science may be preserved inviolate, and which permits 
religious conduct to be, in each personal case, the spon- 
taneous expression of the real convictions and feelings of 
the heart. 

♦ 2 Cor. iv. 6. f 2 Cor. iii. 3. 
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The grand position established by the comparison 
we have been considering, is that Christianity is a reli- 
gion of principle , as distinguished from one of mere 
precept. It teaches certain cardinal truths concerning 
the moral covenant under which we are placed. It 
teaches them rather in the form of fact than of dogma. 
It leaves them to be expanded and applied by ourselves 
in all the situations in which we may be placed ; and it 
thus secures at once the liberty and the rectitude which 
conspire to human happiness. It answers to the descrip- 
tion of its author, * * It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I speak to you 
they are spirit and they are life." As to truth, it says, 
"whatsoever is not of faith is sin." And as to duty, 
" love is the fulfilling of the law." Its vitality and strength 
operate far beyond the circle of any letter, sacred or pro- 
fane. It is intended to accomplish its high and holy 
designs by establishing the kingdom of God within us. 
It is firm as the human nature with which it identifies 
itself, and expansive as the progressive capacity of man ; 
and its great work is to give impulse to the mind in its 
onward race and upward flight toward pure and ever* 
lasting day*. 

* A similar view to that which I have given of the portion of 
Paul's Second Epistle to the Corinthians, referred to above, is 
to be found in J. Blanco White's Heresy and Orthodoxy, a 
work which contains a masterly defence of the view of Christianity 
which the latter part of this lecture presents. 
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"THAT MAN OF 8IN, TUB SON OF PERDITION, WHO OProSETH 
AND EXALTETH HIMSELF ABOVE ALL THAT 18 CALLED GOD, OR 
THAT IS WORSHIPPED; 80 THAT HE AS GOD 8ITTBTH IN THE 
TEMPLE OF GOD, SHEWING HIMSELF THAT HE IS GOD; EVEN 
HIM, WHOSB COMING IS AFTER THE WORKING OF SATAN , WITH 
ALL POWER AND SIGNS AND LYING WONDERS, AND WITH ALL 
DECEIVABLENESS OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS."— 2 THESS. ii. 3, 4, 9, 10. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

It is under the excitement of deep emotion that we 
approach the history of the church. We cannot resist 
the interest which is immediately created by the bare 
mention of its name. We should look in vain for any- 
thing superior to it in effect upon the mind. Whatever 
be the views of it we entertain, it strikes us with a sense 
of vast power. No reasoning will avail to shake off the 
strong hold upon our feelings which it has gained. The 
spectacle it offers is as singular as it is grand. It is as 
important in its consequences as it is magnificent in 
itself. As an outward institution it has unparalleled 
charms for the imagination, and those charms are inde- 
finitely increased by the spiritual power which originated 
and invigorated its external forms. 

Its antiquity alone would endue it with much of the 
interest I am attributing to it ; but when we call to mind 
the circumstances under which that antiquity was at- 
tained — that while the church remained and increased, 
striking its roots deeper and extending its branches 
wider, the governments of Europe were continually 
changed — an interest is produced of a more serious cha- 
racter than that which mere antiquity could supply. 
The universal despotism into which the Roxan empire 
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sunk — the disruption of that empire by the barbarians — 
the feudal system — the government of free cities — the 
establishment of different monarchies — all these changes 
in the temporal polities of Christendom occurred— each 
preparing for the next which swept it away— but through 
all, the church preserved, and more than preserved, 
its position. It modified each variety; it contributed 
mainly to the production of every revolution ; and 
it raised itself to a greater height of power as society 
passed from one to another. That it should have con- 
tinued so long under any circumstances is matter of 
admiration, but that it should have continued the only 
stable thing amid the instability of all with which it can 
be compared, while it increases our surprise, causes that 
surprise to settle into solemn reflection. If this eccle- 
siastical system were in any way the result of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, it affords the plainest demonstration 
of the strength of those principles ; and the greater the 
perversion of them which it involved, the fuller is its 
testimony to their native vigour. If we could believe it 
to be but the shadow of the gospel, such a belief would 
only swell our sense of the reality of the mighty substance 
which cast that shadow upon society. 

In endeavouring to do justice to the favourable side of 
the history of the church, I must first express my convic- 
tion that religion absolutely requires the existence of 
some external institution in connexion with it. I have 
endeavoured to represent it as essentially a spiritual and 
individual thing, but I would not have such a represen- 
tation pressed to the conclusion that outward instrumen- 
talities, relating to men collectively, are not demanded 
by it. Such instrumentalities must exist for the dissemi- 
nation of the truth it announces — truth which relates to 
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society as well as to individuals. And such instrumen- 
talities must also exist for the expression of the feeling it 
originates— feeling which unites the religious community 
together, in bonds of brotherly affection, for the worship 
of the common Father. Its seat is in the heart of each 
man ; but it is designed to communicate itself from heart 
to heart, and thus to promote the universal happiness of 
mankind, and to produce an harmonious service of grati- 
tude to God. Means, outward means, for this commu- 
nication must be provided. 

Then, setting on one side this simple view of the 
necessity for some external institution of religion, which 
we may call the church, I freely concede that the system 
of ecclesiastical authority which grew up in the ages 
preceding the Reformation, and which gained the name 
of the Roman catholic church, served various important 
purposes, which, as far as I can judge, could not have 
been accomplished except by its means. Its very exist- 
ence was a benefit — a benefit to the cause of speculative 
truth. Nor is it a slight benefit whioh was thus con- 
ferred ; for the progress of that truth upon the human 
mind is the source of the greatest good we enjoy. The 
church was the imbodyment of the principle of spiritual 
power. Howsoever shameful its practical violations of 
that principle were, it was to it that it owed its origin. 
The successes which it at first obtained in the destruc- 
tion of polytheism, were gained by that power in opposi- 
tion to a religion of mere forms and shows. It was upon 
it also that it founded its claims. The argument by 
which all its usurpations and cruelties were attempted to 
.be justified was this, " That whatever directly or indi- 
rectly promotes or obstructs the spiritual well-being of 
mankind, carries a consequence immensely outweighing 
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oven the most important secular interests : and the very 
least of those duties, or claims, or functions, that are 
connected with God and eternity, is therefore to be held 
greater then the greatest of the things of earth, nay, than 
all these temporal and terrestrial affairs put together*." 
The mere fact that a system existed from age to age, so 
vast and so powerful, whose only pretence to authority was 
the spiritual truth it professed to administer — which 
stood forth before the eyes of men as the representation 
of u moral influence distinct from temporal government— 
that fact alone would be sufficient to mark out the church 
as the witness and the bulwark of the great glory belong- 
ing to humanity. Such must have been the use which 
it always, in a great measure, subserved to the commu- 
nities among which it was established ; and even when 
it forgot that use it continued involuntarily to subserve 
Lt, and thus prepared the way for its own destruction. 
To refer to nothing else, the direction which was given 
to the thoughts of generation after generation by the very 
buildings of the church, (as those monuments of the power 
of faith and the poetic sublimity of devotion met the 
gaze of mankind in almost every town and village of the 
land, pointing to heaven while they united men together 
upon earth, the emblems at once of piety and charity), 
must have been in iiivour of the cardinal truth that it is 
that spiritual life of man, of which religion is the highest 
manifestation, upon which his noblest destiny depends. 

But Ike benefits of the church were not by any means 
confined to its existence under the character which it 
assumed. There are broad facts relating to the value of 
its public and general operations which can scarcely 
escape the notice of the mo6t cursory observer. Call to 
* Spiritual Despotism, p. 292. 
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mind the character of the barbarian hordes which, after 
the fall of the Roman empire, composed the population 
on whom that church had chiefly to operate, and you 
cannot but wonder that, with all its sins of omission and 
commission, it should have effected what it did toward the 
elevation and blessing of society. It was the instrument 
of goodness as well as the asserter of truth. The goodness 
it produced was, moreover, of no uncertain kind. In 
every instance it may be resolved into a manifestation of the 
principle of human equality. Its particular acts derive 
unwonted importance from the fact that altogether they 
evidently tended toward the establishment of that prin- 
ciple. Viewed in this light, they are infinitely more 
valuable than they could appear to be as viewed by them- 
selves. The church was the great means of abolishing 
slavery. It originated institutions of general benevo- 
lence and mercy — things unknown in the history of 
Greece and Rome. It softened the differences of rank, 
and checked the oppressions of power, by that universal 
subjection to its spiritual authority which it required on 
the part of individuals. It prepared the way for a resist- 
ance to tyranny by the successful contentions which, on 
its own part, it waged with the tyrants. It was the 
grand field on which the battles have been fought that 
have terminated in our present liberties ; and it contri- 
buted not a little to the favourable termination of those 
battles by conserving what general knowledge existed, 
and at the same time upholding much of the democratic 
spirit within its clerical pale. I shall have occasion to 
remark upon the evil, in a religious sense, both of the 
splendid ceremonies which it produced, and the temporal 
dominion which it exercised. But I cannot help observ- 
ing here, that the former, by their material attractions, 
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had a special suitability to the ignorant and savage 
people whom they were employed to influence ; and that 
the latter was, in all probability, the only means by 
which Christianity could have been preserved amidst the 
revolutions of society which took place. We may thus 
acknowledge the wisdom of an over-ruling providence 
in the permission of things which, of themselves, can 
excite nothing but our reprobation. 

I must now turn your attention to the other side of the 
picture. To give unity to my view of the case, I shall 
choose one point upon which ray remarks under this bead 
will entirely turn. The point I have selected is that of 
the power of the church. I have made this -selection 
because that is the point of evil which stands out most 
prominently from the rest ; because the illustration of it 
will embrace the broadest representation of the other 
evils with which it was connected ; because it was, in a 
stricter sense than any other, the cause of the general 
corruption of Christianity which look place ; and because, 
whatever might have teen the immediate occasion of 
protestantism, its most obvious characteristic was a revolt 
agaiust ecclesiastical domination. I proceed, then, to 
give a general view of the system of church power which 
grew up during the middle ages in connexion with 
Roman Catholicism. 1 shall enumerate what appear to 
me to have been its main elements, I would observe 
before I do so, that each of these elements may be repre- 
sented as both the cause and the effect of the power 
under our notice, according to the point of sight from 
which it may be regarded, and that all of them stand so 
intimately connected with one another as to forbid any 
separate mention of them from amounting to an accurate 
view of the whole subject which I wish to lay before 
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you. I must entreat the help of your imaginations in 
the respects to which I have just alluded. I have 
another prefatory observation to make — I do not design 
my description to apply to the Roman catholic commu- 
nity which exists around us. I shall not shrink from 
stating, at the proper time, how far that community is 
guilty of a violation of the religious principles which I 
have set myself to defend ; but for the present I have 
only to give a fair delineation of certain historical events. 
Unfortunately for the interests of charity in this matter, 
the church, .during the period which I shall pass under 
review, bore the same name as the Roman catholic body 
with which we are personally conversant ; and therefore I 
deem it but right to say that the unfavourable picture 
which I shall on this occasion draw, would be a libel did 
it pretend to represent the .condition or character of 
Roman Catholicism as we have now to do with it. It is 
for this reason, indeed, the more necessary that the truth, 
as to the past assumptions of .church authority, should be 
told. We have to guard against arguing from the pre- 
sent to the former state of Roman Catholicism, just as 
much as we have to guard against arguing from its 
former to its present state. 

I call your attention to five particulars : — the exclusive- 
ness with which the power of the church was distributed; 
the superstition by which it was fostered; the wealth 
which it grasped ; the extensive range of its interference ; 
and the secularity with which it was administered. 

I. The exclusiveness with which the power of the 
church was distributed. It was clerical rather than 
church power which was exercised. It was power in 
which the people had little or no share — which was almost 
entirely possessed by the priesthood. I use the word 
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almost, not for the sake of implying that when ecclesi- 
astical dominion rose to its height, the members of the 
church had any influence at all in its government — they 
had none— but for the purpose of reminding you that pre- 
viously to that period the laity did exercise such an 
influence. It was gradually wrested from them by the 
usurpations of the clergy. The exclusiveness of priestly 
authority was a corruption into which the church fell as 
it lost the original purity of its discipline. It is to be 
reprobated, not only on account of its inherent demerits, 
but also on account of the despotic innovation which it 
involved. When that despotism wrought its will, the 
priesthood exercised the entire power of church govern- 
ment. Such a power, let it exist on the part of whatso- 
ever class it may, is indefensible, and cannot but be inju- 
rious. Human nature condemns it, and human interests 
must be violated by it. But such a power in connexion 
with Christianity is less defensible than in connexion with 
any other system, and in the hands of a priesthood is 
more likely to be injurious than in any other hands. As 
the acknowledged administrators of religious truth, they 
can add to the temporal fears by which they enforce their 
measures the more terrific instrumentality of spiritual 
fear ; and can sanctify to their own minds, and even to 
those of their victims, the foulest and most cruel wrongs 
they may commit. Moreover, when we bring before our 
thoughts the exclusiveness of church power at the period 
to which I am referring, we must not forget the manner 
in which it was exasperated by the celibacy of the clergy. 
That institution cut off the priesthood from the common 
charities of human life, and thus removed the most formi- 
dable check to the perpetration of despotic crime. It 
did more. It was not only negatively bad ; it gave to 
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the corporate interest already existing an unnatural con- 
centration ; and, as it operated upon the different tem- 
peraments of men, it increased the dangers of arbitrary 
authority by the passionate irritations which it occasioned, 
the licentious depravity it produced, and the coldness of 
heart which it encouraged. 

II. Look at the superstition by which the power of 
the church was fostered. Two prominent forms of that 
superstition must strike every one who pays the most 
cursory attention to the subject: — the rites and cere- 
monies which addressed themselves to the senses of 
mankind, and involved every pomp and splendour which 
could give them effect — and the mysterious dogmas 
which captivated the imagination, sacrificing the conclu- 
sions of reason to the suggestions of hope and fear. 
When these two things are subtracted from the religion 
of the time, it wijl be found that very little indeed 
remains. The influence of such things in rivetting the 
chains of power must be directly evident. It is not only 
true that men may be held in bondage by the gratification 
of their senses and the occupation of their imaginations in 
favour of any system of tyranny, and that this bondage will 
be strong in proportion to their want of knowledge and cul- 
ture ; but when these means are employed, and that sys- 
tematically, to the neglect, and disparagement, and viola- 
tion, of the exercise of reason, the power of releasing them- 
selves from that bondage is taken away from those who 
suffer under it. Connect these considerations with the bar- 
barous condition of the mass of society during the period 
in which the domination of the church most prevailed, 
and you will not wonder that their truth should have had 
an almost perfect illustration. There is one point on this 
question of superstition, however, which is, to my mind, 
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of more importance than any other, and into which both 
the outward shows and the inexplicable doctrines of 
Catholicism in no small degree resolve themselves. I 
mean the claim of supernatural authority which was set 
up by the church. It professed to be divine. It installed 
itself in the relation of the Almighty toward man. " It 
sat as God within the temple of God." It assumed to be 
free from error, and to be assisted by continued miracles; 
and it arrogated to itself this divinity irrespective of any 
individual infirmity or vice. The splendid ceremonies 
which it conducted were intended to be outward manifes- 
tations of its connexion with the Deity. The mysterious 
dogmas it enforced had all some direct relation to that 
connexion. Infallibility, transubstantiation, purgatory, 
saint-worship, absolution, each of these doctrines rests 
upon a claim of supernatural prescription and influence 
which belongs to the church as distinguished from every 
other institution. Let that monstrous claim be allowed, 
as it was allowed — let mankind submit themselves to a 
superstition which arms an ecclesiastical corporation with 
the attributes of God, and there is no limit which they 
can place to the encroachments of the power at whose 
feet they have laid themselves. 

III. The wealth which was grasped by the power of 
the church comes next under our notice. The enormity 
of that wealth appears almost inoredible* When I say 
that the Romish " clergy enjoyed nearly one half of 
England, and a greater proportion of some countries 
of Europe*," you will not wonder that I should have 
selected this topio for special mention. Nor will you be 
surprised at the revolutionary changes to whioh that 
body was subjeoted, if, as has been sometimes asserted, 

* Hallam's State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i\. 9, 
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those changes had chiefly in view the stripping it of 
a part of its possessions. If it had not been for the 
violence with wliich the priesthood were spoiled of their 
gains, they would " almost have acquired the exclusive 
property of the soil*." In the train of this enormous 
wealth naturally came luxury, and all the vices of which 
it is the necessary parent ; so that the church, especially 
in the high places of its dominion, became a sink of 
iniquity which can only " be paralleled by some of the 
courts of the declining Roman empire." Before you 
estimate the influence of this wealth and luxury upon 
the power of the church, fix in your minds these facts : — 
First, the priesthood, by the position it had assumed, was 
almost entirely irresponsible for the manner in which it em- 
ployed its revenues. It was a corporation without check on 
the part of the people toward whom its duties ought to 
have been performed. It could do all that it pleased, or, 
at least, all that it dared. And, secondly, the increase 
of its wealth naturally enervated that priesthood for the 
performance of the spiritual functions in which its proper 
work consisted. As might be expected, it not only 
neglected those functions, but became as infidel as it 
was idle. The want of responsibility from without was 
answered by the want of impulse from within.— These 
things being remembered, you have to calculate on the 
one hand how great must have been the power which 
so large a degree of wealth would put into the hands of 
a community all whose members were animated by a com- 
mon interest, separate from the general interests of society; 
and you have also to calculate, on the other hand, how great 
must have been the temptation to increase the power 

* Hallam's View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages f 
vol. ii. 9. 
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already acquired in order that it might be made the means 
of gaining" further wealth. The accumulation of property 
would become, as it did become, one of the main objects 
to the attainment of which such a corporation directed 
itself; and every means which power could employ 
would be used in order to secure that object. I pass by 
all that might be said as to the cunning tricks and wicked 
frauds to which the lust of money gave rise, but I say 
(what is indeed the worst thing that can be said upon 
the point), that the awful perversions of religious truth 
which took place were immediately and expressly adapted 
to the gratification of that lust. "Many of the peculiar 
and prominent characteristics in the faith and discipline 
of these ages, appear to have been either introduced or 
sedulously promoted for the purpose of sordid gain*." 

IV. Let us turn to the extensive range of interference 
which characterized the power of the church. That 
power was, in the strictest sense of the term, universal. 
Such at least was its theory, and that theory was practi- 
cally carried out as far as human nature permitted it to 
be. It did not content itself with taking religion and 
morality under its cognizance, but there was no depart- 
ment of thought or conduct, no speculation in which men 
could indulge, no employment in which they might 
engage, exempt from its intrusion. It aimed to include 
within its circle every event of life, and every exercise of 
man. Look only at the manner in which the religious 
services enjoined by it were arranged, and you will see 
complete proof of its intentions hi this respect. The 
duties of morality were divided and classified according 
to a casuistry whose main object would seem to be that of 



* Hallam's View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
vol. ii. 3. 
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so perplexing the mind as to place the decision of the 
doubts which must occur entirely in the hands of the 
priesthood. To these duties were added various natural 
acts, possessed of no inherent moral quality, but which 
under the sanction of religion were exalted to a position 
of the highest possible merit. To these again were added 
innumerable prescriptions of a purely arbitrary character, 
fasts and feasts, prayers and penances, vows and pilgrim- 
ages, postures and gestures. From the constant pressure 
of one or other of these things it was impossible to escape. 
Under such circumstances guilt of some kind could never 
be avoided. The observances demanded were minute 
and frequent enough to justify the supposition that they 
were constructed for the very purpose of necessitating 
guilt. The consequence was that the whole community 
was made always dependent upon the hierachy, which 
claimed to itself the sole privilege of pardoning any 
breach of its laws. The church, moreover, had a special 
provision for the enforcement of this authority in its uni- 
versal form. It could not satisfy itself with ascertaining 
delinquency by its own observation, public or private. 
It employed the instrument of auricular confession in 
order to prevent any from escaping beyond its reach. 
It compelled each of its members to come forward and 
pour the tale of his sin or weakness into its ear. From 
the proudest prince to the meanest peasant it thus 
prostrated all beneath its dominion. Possessed of every 
one's secrets, it had a firm hold upon every one's fears. 
Knowing the character and circumstances of all, it could 
adopt the most effective means for bending all to its will. 

V. Mark, in the last place, the secularity with which 
the power of the church was administered. If there be 
one thing on the subject before us capable of demonstra* 
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* /a*. : f is, that ^i.i*. power soever may be exercised by a 
'i.urch, Itrr the nctine of religion, ought to be purely 
*\*\r\\ i'x\ in its nature. It ought to make use only of such 
ration jd and mond means as may convince the judgment 
'a: A persuade the heart. From that principle the Romish 
' !; ireh widdy departed. This departure is undoubtedly 
tf.e most prominent circumstance attaching to it during 
the period of its history on which I am now remarking. 
It imitated the governments of this world as to the phy- 
Moal compulsion which it employed in order to spread its 
dominion. It allied itself with temporal governments for 
the same purpose, availing itself of the assistance of their 
carnal weapons. And, with the same end still in view, it 
interfered with and encroached upon those governments, 
'•ntering into contest with them as rivals, or assuming a 
Hiperiority over them. It became, in this secular point 
of view, the most cruel and relentless tyranuy of which 
we have any record ; exceeding all merely civil tyrannies, 
inasmuch as it concerned itself with the thoughts and 
intentions, the opinions, feelings, and motives of men, as 
well as with outward acts of rebellion ; and aspired to 
establish the same iron rule over the souls as earthly 
governments had established over the bodies of mankind. 
Within its own pale, over its acknowledged members, it 
exercised a legal authority by means of its courts of jus- 
tice, which brought it into collision with the judicial 
tribunals of the countries where it was established. 
When it opposed itself to a government, it released the 
people from allegiance to their rulers, spread misery over 
whole kingdoms by means of its interdicts, and deposed 
sovereigns from their thrones. And against those indivi- 
duals or bodies of men who desired to shake off its yoke, 
it selTiH array every barbarous punishment — imprisonment, 
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torture, and death, in their most dreadful forms ; and sys- 
tematized, under the name of the Inquisition, the most hor- 
rible machinery for detecting and revenging every move- 
ment of reason in opposition to itself, which human craft, 
and malignity united, have ever been able to devise. It 
not only in all these respects stepped out of its legitimate 
province, by the assumption of temporal authority, be- 
coming one of " the kingdoms of this world," but this 
false character was the one on which it chiefly relied for 
the extension of its influence ; and it scrupled not to 
represent itself, theoretically and practically, as the source 
from whence all temporal authority whatever ought to 
flow. 

I willingly close this description of the power of the 
church during the middle ages. I am glad to be released 
from the task of farther tracing its hateful course. That 
power may, indeed, have considerable charms for the ima- 
gination. The vastness of its reach is calculated to over- 
whelm the thought with the idea of grandeur attaching 
to it ; and, on this account, we may be led to forget or 
neglect the wrongs with which it was connected. But 
there is much to be said, even on natural grounds, which 
ought to break the spell which it may cast over the 
mind. Such power, so far from being the highest form 
of greatness, suffers much from a comparison with the 
mere military or civil authority which it rivalled. It 
affords the least noble exhibition of outward domination. 
There is a meanness belonging to its proudest manifes- 
tations ; a cunning, a trick, a concealment ; a paltriness in 
the superstitions it encouraged ; a lying, hypocritical, and 
canting spirit which it breathed ; a mock humility, an 
affected zeal, a feigned love, which excite disgust and 
contempt as much as its cruelties excite our horror. 
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There is an unnaturalness about it from which the taste 
recoils. If this church p^wer he thus inferior to other 
displays of external autb-^ritr, which are more fair and 
open in the objects they propose, and the means they use 
to accomplish them, how infinitely inferior is it to that 
true greatness — that highest exhibition of power — which 
fulfils its ends by gaining influence over the human mind 
and heart through an action upon the freedom which is 
the strength of man. and which proves its incomparable 
mightiness by disdaining all assistance but that derived 
from the force of the truth which it has to administer. 

The representation I have laid before you plainly points 
out the fearful danger to which a violation of the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty exposes mankind. That danger 
is not a mere matter of speculation. It is revealed to us 
in these well-known facts as having actually arisen from 
the exercise of church authority in opposition to those 
principles. During these dark ages that authority 
worked its own will — it had full play — and this was the 
state of things it produced.. This abominable evil and 
oppression was its legitimate fruit. Between the con- 
cession of the individual freedom for which I have 
pleaded, and the power which naturally manifests itself 
in this revolting form, I know no medium. If we deny 
to man the rights of reason and conscience, and establish 
an ecclesiastical domination in their place, it becomes 
only a matter of opportunity whether that domination 
shall, or shall not, proceed to the lengths to which, when 
favoured by circumstances, it has proceeded. In the 
picture I have drawn, we meet with no more than a just 
exhibition of the real nature and tendency of all hierar- 
chical systems. The indignation which such a picture is 
calculated to excite ought to be transferred by us to the 
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false views of religion which thus develope themselves in 
their proper character. That indignation ought to give 
strength to the faith, and ardour to the zeal, with which 
we connect ourselves with the truer and better views 
which I have endeavoured to uphold* We are, indeed, 
directly and deeply concerned with the facts to which I 
have called your notice. They are not to be regarded as 
mere matters of curiosity. They have a practical bearing 
upon our circumstances. It is not only true that the 
causes of the monstrous evils which I have described, are 
causes to the operation of which outward institutions for 
the propagation of Christianity are still liable ; but it is 
also true that the effects of the system of ecclesiastical 
power which has passed under our notice, are actually to 
be traced in different religious institutions which exis 1 
around us. Nay, there is more than that to be said- 
The advocates of church authority feel their cause to be 
bound up with that of this very system. Bad as it is, 
they are obliged, for their own purposes, to defend it as 
of divine appointment. The claim of divinity which they 
set up for themselves must be derived through the hier- 
archy which displayed all this "mystery of iniquity.'' 
Now it is to me utterly inconceivable how any one can 
reconcile himself to the defence of such a system as that 
whose main features I have endeavoured to sketch. On 
all its principal points, it involves so plain a question of 
right and wrong, that all theological arguments which 
may be advanced in its support, ought to be rejected 
with scorn, as insults upon the moral sense of mankind. 
It could not have been divine. It would be the foulest 
of libels upon the Deity to suppose that it could have 
been sanctioned by him. It is altogether impossible that 
such a government should have been founded in a com- 
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mission from on high. In the history of the church we 
have an irrefragable argument again%t the appeals which 
may be made to us in favour of the religious claims of 
the church. If we accept those claims, we must accept 
them in opposition to every dictate of truth, or justice, or 
charity, of which the human heart is capable. 

Among the most striking contrasts which can be pre- 
sented to the mind, is that which exists between the reli- 
gious corporation, whose power has formed the chief 
topic of my present lecture, and the christian church as 
it was originally constituted by its founder. There are 
two facts lying upon the face of the christian records 
which I cannot help noticing in illustration of that con- 
trast. 

The one is, that Christianity involved a subversion 
of the outward institutions of judaism. The religion 
made known by Moses did embrace an exclusive priest- 
hood, to which peculiar functions belonged. That priest- 
hood was deprived of its authority by Jesus Christ. Its 
continuance formed no part of his gospel. Everything 
connected with judaism, except its spiritual truth, was 
swept away. Now it is to be remembered, that the out- 
ward institutions of judaism were of divine appointment. 
Nor is it possible for us to imagine a religion, of which 
such institutions formed an essential part, better adapted 
to the accomplishment of its purposes. Why, then, was 
it destroyed ? If anything had been intended to .occupy 
this place, there is /every reason to conclude that it, or 
some part of it, would have been retained. It had 
already been proclaimed as the system which the wisdom 
of Almighty God deemed best fitted for that place. 
Why, then, was it abolished ? Why ? — but to teach us 
that from thenceforth the purposes .to which it was spe- 
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cially adapted were obsolete — that there was no longer 
any necessary or essential connexion to be established 
between religion and any hierarchy— that the institutions 
designed for its benefit, under the new dispensation, were 
to be based upon considerations of moral propriety alone — 
and that no form of church government could plead for 
itself any higher sanction than that which was contained 
in the religious uses which might be argued in its favour. 

The other fact which I shall mention, is, that the con- 
duct of both Jesus Christ and his apostles presented a 
picture of a directly opposite character to that afforded 
by an exclusive system of ecclesiastical authority. The 
Saviour mixed among the inhabitants of Judea like one 
of themselves, and accomplished the objects of his mis- 
sion in the simplest and most unpretending manner. We 
never hear of any government exercised by him, or laid 
down for the guidance of his followers, except the 
government of truth and love. His ministrations were 
not separated from, but in the most natural manner 
identified with the ordinary transactions of human life, 
and were as far removed as possible from everything even 
of a sectarian character. In his instructions to his dis- 
ciples, as to their future proceedings in the propagation 
of Christianity, he only dwelt upon the moral faithfulness 
with which they were to exercise the qualifications for 
the accomplishment of their work with which they might 
be endowed. And they trod in the steps of their master. 
Bound to no system but that suggested from time to 
time by their own reason, and the voice of the spirit 
which dwelt within them— varying their mode of operation 
as circumstances varied — allowing the same freedom to 
their fellow- christians which they claimed for themselves — 
and ever striving to awaken a principle of self-guidance 
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in the minds and hearts of those who received their word, 
instead of urging their own authority, and making the 
members of the church the servants of their will — these 
apostles (to whom we are taught to look up as the 
founders of a long line of religious kings) were distin- 
guished as much by their inattention to the outward 
machinery of government as they were for the exercise 
of that living power by which heart becomes so united 
with heart as to make such machinery unnecessary. It 
ought to be quite sufficient for the complete refutation 
of the claims set up by the hierarchies of our own, or any 
other time, to point to this contrast presented by them, in 
the view of the most careless observer, to the homely cir- 
cumstances under which the religion of Jesus developed 
itself in the land of Judea, and won its first triumphs 
on the field of the Roman empire. Those circumstances 
were the more sublime on account of their homeliness* 
The mind of him who can identify Christ himself, either 
with the priest or the monarch who may be called his 
vicegerent — who can see in the mitred bishop the coun- 
terpart of the lowly apostle — who can confound the 
simple faith of the worshippers on yonder mountain side, 
or in that upper chamber, with a faith which spreads 
itself out in articles of metaphysical subtlety, or bows 
down with superstitious awe before some sacrament of 
imposing ceremony — can be scarcely capable of appre- 
ciating the truth of this subject at all. 
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"MANY SHALL BE PURIFIED, AND MADE WHITE, AND tried; 

BUT THE WICKED 8HALL DO WICKEDLY : AND NONE OF THE 

WICKED SHALL UNDERSTAND ; BUT THE WISE SHALL UNDER- 
STAND." — Dan. xii. 10. 
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THE REFORMATION. 

In ascertaining the real character of any series of historical 
facts, there are two supremely important considerations 
which ought never to be lost sight of. The first is, that 
the spiritual truth involved in those facts will avail to 
their explanation incomparably better than any external 
forms, however imposing, which they may assume. The 
second is, that the human interest on which they bear — 
the interest which immediately relates to the character 
and tendency of human nature — is infinitely more momen- 
tous than any other kind of advantage with which they 
may be connected. 

These rules I shall attempt to apply to the case in hand. 
They have been sadly neglected in some of the theories 
of the reformation which have been advanced. — It has 
been represented as an unfortunate accident, dependent 
upon bad passions, and an unlucky conjunction of cir- 
cumstances which injuriously interfered with the course 
of ecclesiastical affairs. That is the Roman catholic 
theory. — It has also been represented as (in this country 
at least) an attempt of the church itself to remedy cer- 
tain abuses which attached to it, and as having departed 
from its true character when it stepped beyond the set- 
tlement of. that church upon its ancient foundations. 
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That is the the high church theory among us. — It has 
been still further represented as a struggle for the esta- 
blishment of a Rystem of christian doctrine which was 
imbodied in the reformed creeds, and which was, and 
ought still to be regarded as containing the absolute 
truth which Christianity was designed to teach. That is 
the protestant evangelical theory. If we look only at the 
surface of the subject, we shall find that much may be 
advanced in favour of each of these theories. The 
reforming movement did depend, in no small degree, 
upon accidental circumstances, and those sometimes not 
of a praiseworthy character. It was limited in this 
country, especially at the first, to the professed remedy- 
ing of outward abuses ; and was imposed by the clergy 
under the direction of the civil power, rather than origi- 
nated by the people. And in its more general manifes- 
tation, it did direct itself to certain doctrinal conclusions, 
which composed a protestant, as distinguished from a 
catholic theology. But such explanations as these are 
far beneath the wants of the case. Judged on their 
own principles, they take but a partial view of that case. 
The catholic puts on one side all that was essential in 
favour of what was casual. The high churchman shuts 
his eyes to the fact that the English reformation was but 
a part of a vast whole. And the evangelical protestant 
refuses to look at effects which were produced both 
separate from, and inconsistent with, his ideas of chris- 
tian truth. It is still more fatal to such theories that 
they pay little or no attention to the rules I have 
just laid down for our present guidance. They concern 
themselves with the external forms which the reformation 
presented, instead of with the spiritual truth which it 
involved. They contemplate the interest of religious 
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bodies and doctrinal systems, and not that deeper and 
more important interest which is identified with human 
nature itself. 

My view of the real character of the reformation is 
this : — That it was a mighty effort of the human mind — 
the mind of European society — to obtain spiritual free- 
dom*. The liberty of thought and action which I 
before endeavoured to prove should be conceded to 
man in connexion with religion, is the same thing for 
which I shall now attempt to show mankind have in 
the same connexion sought and striven — not fully, not 
consistently, not professedly, perhaps, but the no less 
really on these accounts. May I not say the more 
really, inasmuch as the human mind has in this matter . 
been rather impelled by the uncontrollable necessities of 
its own nature than deliberately chosen the course which 
it has pursued — having been led in this course by the 
superintending providence of that Divine Being who has 
thus marked out the destiny of his creatures, and whose 
" counsel must stand." 

The reformation was a mighty effort of the mind of 
society to obtain spiritual freedom. That is the position 
which I shall endeavour to establish. It may be proved 
by an examination of the circumstances which preceded, 
the circumstances which attended, and the circumstances 
which followed, that great event. 

I. Let us, in the first place, cast a glance upon the 
circumstances which preceded the reformation. Perhaps 
I may be expected to contend that the religious revolu- 
tion which we call by that name, was immediately pro- 
duced by the intolerable height to which the power of 

* A view of the reformation, similar to this, is given in Guizot's 
History of Civilisation. 
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the church had attained, and that it occurred just at a 
time when the ecclesiastical dominion to which it was 
opposed had reached the zenith of its oppression. Were 
I to do so I should falsify history, and I should, moreover, 
weaken my argument. The fact, that that movement 
arose from an effort of the human mind to gain spiritual 
liberty, is more clearly exhibited when it is shown that 
the external tyranny of the church was less severe than 
it had been in former times, than it would be if it could 
be shown that that tyranny had reached a point at which 
resistance became absolutely necessary. The mental 
effort is thus proved to have possessed a more free, and 
independent character. Now it can be made very evident 
that previously to the breaking out of the reformation, 
the papal power had been on the decline. So obvious is 
this decline, that the council of Constance, which was 
held in 1414, aimed at " reducing the government of the 
church from an absolute to a limited monarchy," and the 
same attempt was renewed at other councils which suc- 
ceeded it. The attempt failed as far as an alteration of 
the theory of that government was concerned ; but its 
practical operation was eminently detrimental to the 
actual exercise of ecclesiastical authority. 

There was a feature of that decline, however, which 
cannot be passed by. The hierarchy which administered 
the papal power had sunk into a state, the two main 
elements of which were luxury and infidelity. These 
elements had displayed themselves at one time in the 
form of the most enormous vice r and at another in a 
carelessness to everything but elegant cultivation. Alex- 
ander VI. was a beast in human shape, and Leo X. was 
a literary pagan. Such a condition of the ecclesiastical 
sovereignty was, in my judgment, far more likely to 
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occasion a revolutionary movement than any extent of 
mere tyranny could be* The tyranny was thus shown 
to be based upon a lie — upon what the tyrant himself 
regarded and treated as a lie. It could not claim for 
itself the faith which alone might reconcile it to the 
mind. Insincerity can never form a bond of union ; and 
no man can retain his sympathy for that which is actually 
proposed to him as a falsehood. The domination exer- 
cised under these conditions was an insult as well as a 
wrong, and would be scorned as much as it was feared. 
The moral sense of every honest man would revolt 
against it, and there could be no ground left on which 
duty or respect might build. Fancy the effect of this 
state of things upon the mind of such a man as Luther 
He was, whatever else he might have been, a sincere 
man. Nothing approaching to deception belonged to 
him. Falsity was utterly abhorrent to his open nature. 
The truth of his character was its greatest charm. And 
when he saw, on his visit to the court of Leo, that what 
he had regarded from afar as possessing the sacredness 
and sanctity of a divine oracle, was, upon nearer inspec- 
tion, a mere cheat — a juggling fiction, which was laughed 
at by the priests who employed it for their sordid profit 
and licentious pleasure, we cannot wonder that he should 
have been prepared for the work of resistance which 
was afterwards allotted to him. Under the circumstances 
to which I have just referred, (circumstances calculated 
to excite the greatest opposition when the power against 
which the opposition was directed was least capable of 
defence) it only needed that a favourable development of 
the mind of society should take place, in order to produce 
a religious revolution. A very slight examination of the 
history of the period will prove that such a development 
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actually occurred, and that the reformation was thus the 
natural result of the general unfolding of thought with 
which it is my object to identify it. From among the 
facts bearing upon this point which that history records, 
I will select three. 

1 . The first is, the greater consolidation which had 
taken place in the temporal sovereignties of Europe. 
The changes which had happened in the governments of 
this part of the world had gradually settled into the 
formation of great monarchies, and those monarchies had 
become more centralised within their separate circles, so 
as to possess a unity and independence of power which 
they had not before. Such a state of things was calcu- 
lated to present a far more dangerous resistance to the 
papal dominion than could have been presented when the 
national elements were more scattered and divided. And 
such a resistance actually occurred ; the popedom sink- 
ing from the supreme authority of Europe into one of its 
sovereignties. The subjects of these monarchies gained 
an individuality of national character and spirit, which, 
however small might be the political liberty they en- 
joyed in their own countries, created a more determined 
hostility to anything like a foreign yoke. The power of 
the papacy, as it was exercised in these countries, was 
therefore regarded with increasing suspicion, and the 
thoughts and feelings of men were alienated from it as 
they became more concentrated within their own civil 
polities. I do not say that they acted upon our modern 
notions of political freedom, but I do say, that this 
change in favour of national centralisation produced a 
kind of freedom which stood directly in the way of the 
encroachments of such a power as that of the Church 
of Rome, 
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2. The second fact I notice is the revival of classical 
learning which had taken place at this period. The 
scholastic philosophy had constituted the learning of the 
church during the middle ages — a philosophy exactly 
fitted to the doctrine and discipline which the church 
administered. The mental vigour which it called forth 
was confined to the narrowest possible limits, and wasted 
upon the most baseless speculations ; and it thus coincided 
with a system which was at once exclusive and unfounded. 
The impulse which was given to the study and imitation 
of classical literature during the fifteenth century, pro- 
duced a philosophical revolution — a revolution which 
related to the mode in which all the subjects of thought 
were investigated, and which, of course, embraced theo- 
logy as the most prominent of those subjects. Classical 
literature possesses a simplicity, and naturalness, and free- 
dom, which widely distinguish it from the affected, theori- 
sing, stiff, and inconsequential productions ot the scholastic 
writers. Between it and them there is all the difference 
that there is between the easy reality and ideal perfection 
of a piece of Grecian statuary, and the uncouth figures 
which are stuck in the niches of a gothic cathedral. It 
opens the heart to the perception of the true, and beauti- 
ful, and grand, wherever they may be found ; and, as far 
as it operated at this time, must have produced a new 
development of mind in consistency with these principles. 
That development was detrimental to the church system. 
It revealed to man his inward power in opposition to out- 
ward domination. It shook his faith in the theology 
which was bound up with an exploded philosophy. It 
directed attention to that which was of intellectual value, 
as distinguished from mere dogmatic prescription. And it 
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turned upon religion itself a more rational investigation. 
It may be said, that this benefit was confined to the 
learned ; but it must, under all circumstances, have 
spread itself from them to the mass of men ; and the 
next fact which I notice brings the masses themselves 
immediately under its influence. 

3. That fact is the invention of printing. I need 
not expatiate upon the consequences of that invention. 
I could but repeat what must be familiar to you all. As 
I have just said, it brought the knowledge of the time 
home to the body of the people. It not only contributed, 
with greater power than anything else had done, to 
expand the human mind, but it produced that expansion 
in the case of the multitude. The rapidity with which 
this invention rose to perfection, and the abundance of 
books which it almost immediately sent forth, are things 
nearly as striking as the invention itself. They demon- 
strate how eager was the general thirst for knowledge 
which it at once supplied and stimulated. Every one must 
see that Luther's efforts would have been comparatively 
abortive if it had not been for the aid which the press 
afforded to him ; and from the efficiency of this instru- 
mentality in his hands, we may argue the efficiency of 
the same instrumentality in preparing his way. It gave 
new vigour to thought, and it put new weapons into its 
power. It contributed motive, and strength, and means, 
for a successful contest with every spiritual wrong. 

Surely it is a plain inference from these facts, that, 
previously to the reformation, a remarkable development 
of the mind of European society had taken place, to 
which, as to its great cause, that event is to be traced. 
If the enlargement of general thought produced this 
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revolution, it ought mainly to be examined as to its bear- 
ing upon that enlargement. All other questions should 
be held in subordination to that. 

Did what I have said stand in need of any further 
proof, we should find that proof in the fact that this 
vdevelopment of the human mind exhibited itself in other 
forms beside the one immediately before us. The age 
in which the reformation occurred was also the age in 
which those great geographical discoveries were made 
which have revolutionised European commerce. It was 
the age of enterprise by sea and land. It was the age 
in which art and science, as well as religion, received a 
new impulse. It was the age in which general literature 
assumed its modern forms, and made its most rapid 
strides. In one word, it was an age remarkable both for 
the mental and physical activity which it called into 
exercise in all the departments to which that activity may 
be applied. The reformation was the most prominent 
event in that age, but it was so because the church was 
the most prominent system with which the spirit of the 
age had to contend. The same spirit produced the other 
changes which also produced that. The human mind 
obtained a freedom and a power which it had not before. 
The ecclesiastical domination of the papacy stood most 
directly in its way, and presented the most formidable 
obstacles to its exercise. With that domination, there- 
fore, it entered into contest. The contest commenced 
before the time of Luther, but in his time it assumed the 
appearance of a general religious revolution. 

II. Let us notice, in the second place, the circum- 
stances which accompanied the" reformation. In the 
history of this event, there is one man who stands forth 
more prominently than any of the other actors in the 
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great transactions which it involved. lie constitutes the 
chief figure in the picture. To Martin Luther we un- 
doubtedly owe incomparably more, in this matter, than 
we do to any one beside ; and we should form a wrong 
judgment of this revolution if we did not connect it with 
his personal character. There were two elements in his 
character with which, and especially with their union, 
my mind is particularly struck. The one was his indo- 
mitable energy ; the other his free . and open sympathy. 
He possessed all the courage, and earnestness, and per- 
severance, the clearness of perception, and strength of 
will, which go to the formation of a great man— one 
destined to rule over others by his superior mental power. 
And he also possessed all the generosity and disinterested- 
ness which fit a man to co-operate with others so as to 
gain their attachment, and make him the representative 
of their views and wishes as far as may be consistent 
with his own fixed purposes. Such a man, furnished as 
he was beside with every popular talent by which the 
human heart is swayed, could not fail to obtain almost 
unbounded influence. His character is impressed upon 
his work. Within its own circle that work was as much 
marked by accommodation as by determination, and it is 
the former circumstance which has given so much occa- 
sion to the objections of his enemies. Compare him with 
such a man as Cranmer. Cranmer, with enough of the 
spirit of accommodation, was destitute of the settled reso- 
lution to accomplish a definite end, which Luther so 
strenuously exhibited. Compare him, on the other hand, 
with such a man as Knox. Knox, though his equal in 
strength of character, was destitute of the breadth of 
view, and urbanity of disposition, by which Luther reaped 
advantage from circumstances which he could not force 
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to his will. It is this singular union of great energy with 
deep sympathy, which has connected the name of Luther 
not only with the reformation in Germany, but with the 
universal movement which goes under that name. It 
gave a more exclusive form to that movement than it 
would otherwise have had, causing it to partake, in an 
extraordinary degree, of the peculiar doctrinal opinions 
which he advocated, and of which the theology of the 
other reformers was but a modification. In thus dwelling 
upon the character of Luther, we are not, however, to 
lose sight of the fact, that the circumstances under which 
the reformation spread through Europe cannot be resolved 
alone, or chiefly, into his personal conduct. That spread 
was too simultaneous, too diversified, and too wide to 
admit of such an explanation. We are met at the outset 
of our investigation by events which compel us to look 
for a more general cause than the Lutheran revolution — 
a cause which may account for the almost universal 
movement in opposition to the Roman catholic church 
with which the Lutheran revolution was accompanied. 
We shall look in vain for such a cause except where I 
have placed it— in the general development of the human 
mind, which naturally asserted, on the field of religion, 
that freedom to the perception of whose value it had been 
brought. If we could not show, from the character of 
the reformation itself, that it ought to be resolved into 
that cause, this various and extensive range whrch it took, 
would alone be sufficient to prove the point. But we 
shall find ourselves led to the same conclusion by an 
examination of the particular manifestations of this event, 
wherever its operations were displayed. We may regard 
it in two views — as to the points of agreement which it 
embraced, and as to the diversity which attached to it. 
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1. As to the agreement which the reformation em- 
braced. It consisted in a resistance to the papal autho- 
rity, and in the adoption of a particular system of christian 
doctrine. In the case of Luther, the system of doctrine 
brought on the resistance to authority. In the case of 
the English church, the resistance to authority was the 
first step which drew after it the system of doctrine. 
But both these elements are to be distinctly traced in all 
the forms which the reformation assumed. 

It is altogether unnecessary to dwell upon the con- 
nexion between the resistance to the papal authority and 
the general question of spiritual freedom. It must have 
been a desire for liberty, however imperfectly conceived, 
which produced that resistance; and such resistance 
could not be made without incalculable advantage to the 
future progress of liberty. Let it be allowed, that, in 
almost every instance, one tyranny was substituted for 
another ; yet much was gained by the fact that a parti- 
cular kind of religious tyranny had been shaken. The 
mind had freed itself from that burden. It had asserted 
its right in that instance, however inconsistent its after 
course might be. Nor is it fair to suppose that nothing 
was obtained beyond the particular liberty which a re- 
lease from the papal yoke implied. The unity which 
attached to the ancient domination was destroyed, and 
the vigilance and strength of the church reduced by its 
being broken up into various sects. The doctrinal forms, 
in which spiritual despotism for the most part showed 
itself in protestant communities, were more favourable to 
the cause of liberty than was the confining of that despo- 
tism to outward polity. And the resistance which had 
been permitted and encouraged in one direction could 
never be entirely restrained when the same principle of 
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freedom guided it in other directions. — It was impossible 
altogether to recal the concession that had been made. 

If we turn to the doctrinal system which the reformation 
established, we shall find, that with all its faults, it 
indicated the same kind of spiritual freedom which the 
resistance to papal authority implied. I believe the 
foundation of that system is rightly stated by its advo- 
cates to be the theological dogma of justification by faith. 
The reformers of every country seem, with scarcely an 
exception, to have regarded that as the cardinal point of 
their theology. Now strip that dogma of its sectarian 
dress — trace it to its principle— and what does it mean ? 
It means that the christian salvation is an individual 
matter, dependent upon the spiritual exercises by which 
every man brings its truth home to his own heart ; and 
it stands opposed to that view of religion which repre- 
sents it as conferring its blessings by means of ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies. Such is the opinion I 
entertain of the philosophy of that doctrine; and in 
this philosophy, though not in the dogma itself, I per- 
fectly concur. It was the principle of religious spirit- 
uality involved in it which led Luther, on the ground 
of this doctrine, to resist the indulgences of the Church 
of Rome ; the principle of such indulgences being 
that the pardon of sin Could be procured by outward 
appliances as distinguished from inward exercises. It 
was the same principle which caused that doctrine, in 
all its applications, to present so determined a front 
against the whole system of formality which the Church 
of Rome had built upon the contrary principle of clerical 
power. I could not state my view of the essential mean- 
ing of this doctrine in plainer words than Luther himself 
employed for that purpose. " Men," said he, " are not 
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which ilo^f can sire power to the movement. And in 
(hi* trutL which animated the system of christian doc- 
trine with which the reformation was identified, we dis- 
cover that that movement arose from the assertion on the 
part of the human mind, however imperfectly uttered, 
of it* own power of independent action in relation to 
reJijrion. 

Before I close this view of the points of agreement 
which the reformation embraced, I would just remark, 
that the truth of that view was especially exhibited when 
the conductors of that transaction had to appeal from the 
power of their enemies, or to defend themselves against 
their attacks. They did not act up to the sentiments 
which they expressed on such occasions, but their senti- 
ment* remain, to indicate the real character of the con- 
tent in which they were engaged. Look at the protest 
presented to the diet of Spires, from which protestantism 
derives its name. That protest plainly lays down the 
right of its subscribers to follow their religious convic- 
tions, subject to no authority but that of God ; and claims 
for them the liberty of making even greater innovations 
than they had already made, repudiating at the same 
time all intention of interfering with that right and liberty 
on the part of others. Read such a book as Chilling- 
worth's Rdigion of Protestants, and you will find the 
MuckintoBh'8 History of England, vol. ii. p. 139. 
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principle of christian freedom stated and upheld in its 
broadest form — the form in which the blessings of reli- 
gion are attached to each man's conscientious conviction 
of the truth of the gospel. 

2. I call you attention, in the next place, to the 
diversity both of opinion and practice which the reforma- 
tion included. There is no stronger argument in favour 
of my position, that this event was an assertion of spiri- 
tual freedom, consequent upon a fresh development of 
the mind of society, than that which this diversity affords. 
If the change which occurred had appeared in one form 
alone, it might have been resolved into a cause with 
which that had only to do ; but appearing as it did in 
very different forms, its cause must be sought for in 
something which will comprehend them all. An exami- 
nation of these varied appearances which the religious 
movement assumed, will show that they originated, not 
in any preference for a particular system of christian 
doctrine or discipline, as being d priori the best* but in 
peculiar circumstances with which the different churches 
were connected, and which moulded them into the dis- 
tinct shapes they exhibited, irrespective of their deli- 
berate choice. It was not a definite object, sought after 
and pursued till it was attained, but it was an impulse 
to which the various bodies were subjected, either from 
within or from without, which made them what they 
became. It was, in one word, the state of the public 
mind, modified by the influences to which it was exposed, 
which produced so great a diversity of manifestation. I 
might, in proof of this, bring forward the reformation in 
Poland, which so far differed from the other forms of 
that event as to be accounted positively heretical. It 
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was something deeper than an attachment to any system 
of orthodoxy which in this instance displayed itself by a 
renunciation of orthodoxy. I might, on the other hand, 
bring forward the reformation in England, which, at its 
commencement at least, so far differed from the other 
forms of that event as to retain both the theological doc- 
trines and the arbitrary claims of the Church of Rome. 
It was something more general than the religious con- 
clusions of protestantism,, which, in spite of this sympathy 
with the papacy, still availed to throw off the papal yoke. 
Such wide diversities cannot be accounted for unless we* 
bring into our view the gratid fact thai the mind of 
society, in its efforts to expand itself, souglrt for freedom 
just so far as it was fitted to appreciate it, or enabled to 
gain it. In one direction the barriers of orthodoxy were 
too narrow to contain it, and it threw them down. In 
another, its demands were satisfied by a mere release 
from the foreign dominion of Rome. 

Choose the churches of England, add Scotland, and 
Germany, as examples of the diversity of which I am 
speaking. In each of the examples you will find two 
elements at work — the character of the men who led the 
public mind, and the political events which controlled its 
exercise. In each case a result consistent with those 
elements was produced. In England, the accommo- 
dating and vacillating temper of Cranmer impressed 
itself upon the church, which was also subjected to the 
imperious will of Henry VIII. It became thus little 
better than the reflection of Romanism. In Scotland, the 
unbending disposition of Knox, never swerving from the 
theory which he had adopted from Geneva, gave the tone 
to public thought, and his measures were assisted by the 
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downfall of the government. A church was therefore 
established in which presbyterian views were inflexibly 
carried out. In Germany, Luther, as I have already 
observed, brought a mind at once indomitable in its 
energy, and compliant through its sympathy, to bear upon 
his great work. He moved his countrymen resolutely, 
but not bigotedly, and he was favoured, but not over- 
ruled, by the temporal government with which he had to 
do ; and the consequence was the erection of a church 
which was alike distinguished, as far as the reforming 
theory was concerned, from the severity of that of Scot- 
land, and the laxity of that of England. No one who 
thus traces these diversities to their immediate occasions, 
who sees them accounted for by the particular feeling 
and circumstances of the societies to which they respec- 
tively related, can surely hesitate to regard the religious 
revolution, of which they present the different phases, as 
having its great source in that effort of the human mind 
which thus sought for freedom as it had ability and 
opportunity. 

III. Let us notice, in the third place, the circum- 
stances which followed the reformation. 

1. The first of those circumstances which presents 
itself to us is that of the comparative failure of this event. 
To what is that failure to be attributed ? That such a 
failure has taken place, no one acquainted with the facts 
of the case will for a moment deny. The reformation has 
not passed the boundaries to which it attained a short 
time after its rise. It has made little or no subsequent 
inroads upon the catholic territory. Nay, it has not been 
able to preserve its own boundaries. Catholicism has 
made successful inroads upon its territory, and countries 
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which were once distinguished by the profession of pro- 
testantism have been wrested from its hands. Nor were 
these changes merely gradual in their accomplishment. 
After the reforming movement had proceeded to a certain 
height of prosperity, there was an evident reaction in favour 
of the Church of Rome, by which, at a particular period, it 
obtained a triumph over its enemies, which forms one of 
the most remarkable occurrences in ecclesiastical history. 
Now to what cause is this change to be traced ? The 
means by which it was effected on the part of the catholic 
hierarchy are very plainly to be discovered, and very 
much must be ascribed to their inherent power. — An 
alteration took place in Catholicism itself, which was 
favourable to the extension of its influence. No change 
in its doctrine was effected. But that doctrine was de- 
fined and explained with some approach to rational con- 
sistency ; the discipline of the church was placed upon 
a more satisfactory footing; and a better spirit was 
breathed into its administration. The council of Trent 
did much toward this improvement, and still more was 
done by the caution and diligence which naturally arose 
from the presence of hostile bodies. The church had a 
strong hold upon the veneration of mankind, and it in- 
creased that hold by the decency aad excellence which 
it began afresh to cultivate^— The institution of the order 
of Jesuits was another means to which the renewed 
success of Catholicism is to be attributed. That order 
sprung up as if expressly to counteract the effect of the 
reformation. It gained vast influence by the perfect 
organisation which it embraced — by the boundless assi- 
duity of its agents — by the variety and adaptation of the 
means it employed — by the constant controversy it con- 
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ducted — by the entire religious devotion it displayed — and 
by the educational schemes it directed. Each of these 
things was itself a recommendation to the church with 
which it was connected, and their united effect (with 
which there was nothing on the other side to compete) 
was powerful in the extreme. — I must, I am sorry to say, 
add to the means I have just mentioned a third, of a very, 
different character. The Church of Rome did not scru- 
ple, whenever occasion served, to resort to force, both for 
the extermination of its foes, and the advancement of its 
projects. The sword, the dagger, the dungeon, the fire, 
war, massacre, persecution) banishment, death, are, alas, 
to be numbered among the instalments which it employed. 

But all these means together would not, I am per- 
suaded, have been sufficient to accomplish the result 
actually produced, if it had not been for another cause, 
more powerful than they, by which they were assisted. 
That cause is to be found in the state of protestantism 
itself. In favour of its own doctrines, it practised the 
same exclusiveness which the Church, of Rome practised, 
jt propounded articles of belief to which it demanded 
assent, as necessary to salvation. It acted upon the 
infallibility which it disclaimed. It persecuted those 
whom it called heretics, aye, even to the death. It 
fought cruelly and madly with the dissentients within its 
own pale. It attempted to stand before the world on 
the same ground as that which Catholicism had taken, 
and conducted the controversy with its rival on the same 
principles which that rival advanced. In such a contest 
it could not but meet with defeat The Church of Rome, 
in occupying the ground of exclusiveness, was consistent. 
Protestantism was inconsistent. The Church of Rome 
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presented a united body in favour of its necessary dog- 
mas. Protestantism was divided within itself. These 
differences gave to the former infinite advantages in the 
warfare, which it did not fail to .use in the manner I have 
stated; and thus protestantism was beaten at its own 
weapons — the carnal weapons on which, as foolishly as 
falsely, it had trusted for victory. Had it adhered to its 
Jrue principles, it ne\ser could have been beaten. Had 
it won the heart of society, by freely conceding to 
man the liberty which is his birth-right, it would never 
have lost the sympathies x>f society. Had it, instead of 
seeking its strength in the external truth of the systems 
it erected, sought that strength in the spiritual power 
which it might have awakened in the individual breasts 
of its disciples— had it taught them to depend upon the 
conclusions of their own reason and conscience — its 
strength never could have been broken. The union 
which it would have formed within the bonds of justice 
and charity, would have been a union far more compact 
and efficient than that produced by the professed " unity 
of faith" which bound together its opponents'— and the 
victory must iiave been on its side. Can we desire a«nore 
striking illustration than this of the grand point for which 
I am contending? If the failure of the reformation -arose 
from its faithless departure from, and violation of, the 
principle of man's spiritual freedom, then it follows that 
it is in its favourable connexion with, .and influence upon 
that principle, that its great glory is to be found. 

2. That its glory does lie there, may be argued from 
the effects it has produced, as far as it has been suc- 
cessful. 

What has been its general effect upon the question 
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of religion ? — It has made the subject of religion matter 
of debate and controversy. It has taken it from the 
height of authority and brought it down to the level of 
human reasoning. Religious truths must now be proved, 
or attempted to be proved ; they cannot be merely 
imposed. Religious errors must be removed by argu- 
ment ; they can-not be met by pains and penalties. This 
has been its influence, in a greater or lesser degree, 
within all protestant churches ; and catholic churches have 
also partaken *>f that influence. Whenever it has at all 
effected them it has effected them in this way, causing 
them'to bring down their claims into the field of debate, 
and to propose their doctrines as matters of controversy. 
— It has, moreover, brought the subject of religion within 
the reach of the laity — the 'body of the people. That is 
no longer a subject with which the clergy only have to 
do. Every private member of the church has to do with 
it. Each church, whether k be protestant or catholic, 
must .make attempts to gain the personal conviction and 
attachment of all those who compose it. To this end it 
must instruct them. And hence arises the great change 
which, since the reformation, has occurred in the matter 
of preaching. The minister stands now in a different 
relation to his flock from that in which he formerly stood 
He has to inform and fortify .their minds, instead of being 
the mere channel through which their devotions are 
presented. — It has, still further, separated the subject of 
religion from temporal government, leaving it to be 
advanced on its own moral grounds, instead of being 
prescribed by the magistrate. It has worked toward this 
change gradually, and by means of no slight struggles 
with the civil power ; and much still remains to be done, 
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in order that this part of its work may be completed. 
But it has done much toward effecting it, and that in 
catholic as well as in protestant countries. The strongest 
proof of the influence it has exerted in this respect is, 
perhaps, to be found in the state of countries like our 
own, where a practice of entire toleration has prevailed 
and been established in opposition to the church and state 
theory, which is yet recognised by the same law which pro- 
tects the dissentients from the national faith. In all these 
changes, as far as religion is concerned, we see an illus- 
tration of the fact, that the great characteristic of the 
event which produced them is the impulse it gave to the 
human mind, with whose renewed efforts I have endea- 
voured to identify it. 

The political effect of the reformation is no less re- 
markable than its religious one, and no less confirma- 
tory of my main position. What has been its effect in 
this country ? In this country the influence of its spirit 
can be the more truly estimated because here, for a long 
time, the most strenuous and successful measures were 
employed to prevent the admission of Roman Catholicism. 
Now what was the political consequence of its principles 
here, where the rival faith can scarcely be said to have 
checked that consequence? They gave rise to puri- 
tanism, and puritanism originated republicanism; and 
the united operation of the two has terminated in the 
production of our present free institutions. These insti- 
tutions have gained an increase of freedom by their 
continued progress, and are destined, in their further 
growth, to work out for us still greater liberty than we 
have as yet obtained. Puritanism was transplanted trom 
this country to America, and there it has wrought out a 
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still more striking change in favour of the civil liberties 
of mankind. I do not wish by these remarks to be 
understood as pronouncing an opinion in favour of the 
comparative worth of different forms of government. I 
am not setting up a republican theory in opposition to 
that of a limited monarchy. I merely desire to fix your 
attention upon the broad fact that, whether in connexion 
with monarchy or republicanism, the spirit which the 
reformation has infused into society has been in favour 
of the extension of the civil freedom of individual man. 
The real character of that event is exhibited in the poli- 
tical, as well as in the religious liberty it has gained for 
the communities upon whom its operations have been 
the least restrained by any external interference. 

There is one inference fairly deducible frqm the esti- 
mate of the character of the reformation I have endea- 
voured to form which I cannot help noticing. It is this. 
The providence of Almighty God has set its seal to the 
truth, and value, and necessity, of the religious freedom 
for which it is my great purpose to contend. Our argu- 
ments on that point arc illustrated and confirmed by the 
working of His hand. The course which man ought to 
pursue, in obedience to his own sense of duty, and 
against his pursuit of which no obstacle should be offered, 
is the course in which he has been conducted by the 
wisdom and goodness of his Creator. The intentions 
which have been entertained by the instruments whom 
God employed in effecting His purposes, have been as 
nothing in comparison with those purposes themselves. 
They have been turned aside in obedience to His will, 
and that only has been done which He designed — not 
that which His agents might have desired or expected. 
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I have been struck with a comparison which might be 
instituted on this question between Luther and Columbus. 
The physical enterprise of the one, and the moral enter- 
prise of the other, happened in the same age. The 
particular hopes of each were equally disappointed, but 
objects infinitely greater than those embraced by such 
hopes were accomplished in both cases. — Columbus set 
out on his voyage with the expectation of finding a 
passage to India. He discovered no such passage, but 
he discovered a new world. Luther prosecuted his 
labours with the design of facilitating the progress of 
man in a course of christian doctrine which was already 
known. The value of his labours does not, in my judg- 
ment, lie in the fulfilment of that design, but in their 
prosecution, he obtained a freedom of human thought, in 
which, unknown to him, lay hidden a power incomparably 
more fruitful of truth and blessing than any dogmas 
upon which he had fixed his wishes— a power as supe- 
rior in its influence to the religious system which he 
endeavoured to erect, as the discovery of the Western 
Islands and Continent has been to the intended discovery 
of a passage to[ the East. — Columbus looked for the 
realisation of his intentions to a far-off region, which 
was not to be arrived at by the course he took ; and 
nearer at hand he found a country which has been 
proved to be more important in its consequences than 
the region to which he looked. In his ignorance of what 
he had found, he called it by the name of what he had 
expected to find, but which was still at a vast distance 
be/ore him. And Luther looked to the formation of a 
system of theology which might contain absolute truth ; 
and when he had formed his system to the best of his 
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ability, be, in his ignorance, called it by the name of that 
absolute truth. Such truth was still far beyond him, in 
a region to which he could not reach. But, nearer at 
hand, in the promotion of the freedom of the human 
mind — in the unfolding of that spiritual strength which 
such freedom implies— he conferred a service upon his 
race, as to the pursuit of the only kind of truth which 
is open to their investigation, greater than that which he 
could have conferred, if, independently of the exercise 
of that freedom on their part, he had put absolute truth 
into their power. 

Would any one think of estimating the discovery of 
America according to the limited notions which Colum- 
bus himself originally, and to the last, entertained on the 
subject? And why should we think of estimating the 
reformation according to the no less limited notions which 
Luther, or Luther's coadjutors, entertained with respect 
to it ? In both instances we see, or ought to see, the 
over-ruling providence of God, accomplishing its own 
designs by human instrumentality, but not according to 
human opinion. " My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord ; for as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts." We stand in a position from which we may 
fairly ascertain the true purpose of the Almighty in per- 
mitting and appointing the events before us. It was to 
give man spiritual freedom in connexion with religion. 
To that freedom He has thus affixed His sanction. What 
His wisdom sanctions, His omnipotence will fulfil. The 
course in which this freedom has proceeded, must go on 
until the end to which it is directed shall be fully 
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secured. No man, no body of men, no hierarchy, can 
stay it. The cunning schemes and strenuous exertions 
adopted for that purpose shall come to nought. 

Having obtained an " understanding" in this matter, 
let us faithfully co-operate with what we believe to be the 
intentions of the Almighty. Let us seek and use this 
freedom ourselves, and willingly, and joyfully, and as a 
matter of duty, promote its exercise in the case of others. 
Let us build the wishes and hopes with regard to hu- 
manity which we entertain upon the unfolding of his own 
conviction of truth, and his own sense of right, in the 
heart of each individual man* 
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"STAND FAST, THEREFORE, IN THE LIBERTY WHEREWITH 
CHRIST HATH MADE US FREE, AND BE NOT ENTANGLED AGAIN 
WITH THE YOKE OF BONDAGE." — GAL. V. 1. 



LECTURE V. 



THE PRESENT STATE OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 

The subject of my lecture on this occasion, is the state 
of protestantism at the present crisis. I shall content 
myself with estimating this crisis as to its bearing upon 
the one point to which all my previous descriptions and 
reasonings have converged, viz.— the spiritual, the intel- 
lectual, and moral freedom which belongs, in connexion 
with religion, to each individual man. 

I have represented the reformation as an event which 
included the operation of principles of liberty, of which 
its chief actors were unconscious, or to which they were 
in reality opposed. That representation may have pre- 
pared you for the statement I now make, that in this 
country, under the auspices of protestantism, these prin- 
ciples have been subjected to a severe and long- continued 
struggle. The reformation contest altered much the pur- 
poses to which church authority was directed. Opinion 
was placed in the station formerly occupied by ecclesias- 
tical rank, or the empire became more divided between 
the two than it had been ; but almost all the reformed 
sects continued to assert a dominion over conscience, 
which forbade or restrained man's individual pursuit of 
spiritual truth. 
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Take your stand at that period of English church 
history which included the disgraceful fact to whose 
influence, under the direction of Providence, we as dis- 
senters owe, perhaps, more than we do to any other. 
I mean the ejectment of the nonconformist ministers 
from the pulpits of our establishment, in 1662. The 
perpetrators of that ejectment hare placed upon record 
that Christianity, in their view of it, embraced a " unifor- 
mity " of doctrine and practice, by which all personal 
rights and responsibilities were disallowed, and which 
justified the suppression and punishment of thought 
beyond the narrow range of their religious dogmas. They 
regarded the gospel as but little better than a system of 
secular polity — a system by which the purposes and 
means of their state government became connected with 
the sanctions of religion. I am not about to represent 
them as standing alone in this condemnation. The honour- 
able men whom they ejected by the **Act of Unifor- 
mity " were very far from entertaining just notions, either 
of their own rights, or the rights of other conscientious 
sufferers like themselves. In the day of their power 
they had trodden, though with comparatively slow and 
faltering steps, in the .path of church denunciation, and 
exclusion, and persecution. "vComprehension," rather 
than general toleration, was the object of their desire. 
And the open field of christian charity, which stretches 
beyond the circle of toleration, was to them an undis- 
covered land. The liberty of faith and love, which con- 
nects man's brightest destiny *vifch the -striking off of 
every chain from his reason and conscience, so that each 
individual may run the christian raqe .unfettered, as 
responsible to God alone, was heresy in their eyes. 
Taking our stand, then, at this period of church history 
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so far in advance of the dark period which preceded the 
reformation, we feel ourselves still encompassed by mists 
hanging about, and obscuring, and, in some instances, 
effectually concealing, the great truth of the spirituality 
of religion, and thus restraining and forbidding the indi- 
vidual cultivation of mind and heart in connexion with 
christian truth. 

The sufferings which sect after MBect had to endure from 
one another, as the wheel of fortune brought each of them 
into the place of authority, shook, however, the general 
faith in oppression, its evil and wrong being felt in every 
separate case. And to this, and other cawses which it 
will be unnecessary for me to specify, we owe the better 
state of things which at present prevails around us. We 
have only to take the most cursory view of general 
society , in order to see that, in modern times, a great 
change has occurred, both within and without the 
church, in favour of that liberty which is the true con- 
dition of religion.— Within the church, persecution, for 
example, if it has not ceased, has both softened its spirit 
and altered its form for the better. We hear no more of 
the hangings and burnings for religious opinion, of which 
our* forefathers were the authors or the sufferers. The 
severity of the laws bearing upon theological difference 
has been relaxed, so that civil penalties on these accounts 
are but seldom enforced ; and, as far as they exist, are 
attempted to be defended on the ground of their political, 
as distinct from their religious use. The principles of 
religious freedom have spread through society far more 
extensively than the character of the institutions of our 
country would lead us to suppose ; and liberty is prac- 
tically enjoyed, even to a greater degree than the views 
and feelings commonly expressed in religious society 
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would indicate. This change with regard to persecution 
proves that the truth concerning man's individual right 
and value is gaining ground upon the authority which 
would press him down, and that one of the most formi- 
dable obstacles to his spiritual progress is in the course 
of removal. — Without the church ,also, the views which 
the gospel makes known on the subject of the honour 
due to man on account of the -supreme importance of the 
spiritual powers which he possesses, have, in these latter 
times, become extensively prevalent in their application 
to the institutions of political and social life. Our age 
is distinguished from all that have gone before it by the 
acknowledgment of the superiority of man, as man, to 
the rank, or wealth, or other outward signature, with 
which he may be marked. Hence arises the struggle for 
representative government. Nor is it less distinguished 
for a clearer perception, among all orders, of the value 
of knowledge and the moral power of truth. Hence arise 
the general demands for education and information, and 
the striking means which are employed for the purpose 
of supplying those demands. Were I to do no more 
than state these and similar occurrences which I find 
upon the face of society, it would appear that we are 
favourably situated for reaping those benefits from Chris- 
tianity which must be produced by the better apprecia- 
tion of what is due to the spiritual principles it enforces. 

But the subject before us, in its favourable aspect, 
requires a closer investigation. There are causes now 
at work in immediate connexion ,with christian institu- 
tions which make this a remarkable period of church 
history. 

The most prominent religious manifestation which dis- 
tinguishes the present time, in our country at least, is 
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that which is expressed by the general name of evan- 
gelicism. The evangelical movement commenced more 
than a century ago, in the form of methodism. And 
were it only for the development which it has had in that 
form, it would be worthy of the attention I am giving to 
it. Its influence is not, however, by any means to be 
confined to the form in which it originally appeared. It 
has infused a new spirit into the great mass of orthodox 
dissenting communities, altering both the manner and 
the substanoe of their .religious administrations. And it 
has also produced a theological revolution in the Church 
of England. In all its modifications it is characterised 
by the enthusiasm which it has excited — the concentra- 
tion of force which it has occasioned — the amount of 
effort which it has called forth — the victories over formi- 
dable » obstacles which it has gained — the rapidity with 
which ; it has spread — and the wide field of operation 
which it has occupied. Jts great peculiarity is the 
inward change on which it insists. The interest of spi- 
ritual > religion-— a religion which concerns itself with the 
thoughts, the motives, and intentions of man, as the 
mattersrof most importance to him — which aims to regu- 
late and -cultivate the soul, instead of directing its influ- 
ence to any merely external object — this seems to me the 
great purpose to which the evangelical movement is 
guided. Its essential idea is the necessity of religious 
feeling. Its most evident effect is to excite the strong 
emotions of the heart; in favour of the doctrines it upholds. 
It arrays the affections and passions on its side, and by 
this means decidedly distinguishes the character of its 
adherents, both from the character they formerly sus- 
tained, and from that of others around them. It works 
an alteration upon them which is well denominated! 
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4 ' conversion.' ' I believe that this religious feeling is 
very often produced at the expense of reason, and unna- 
turally fostered by opinions false and absurd. I believe 
that, thus originated and cherished, its effect upon moral 
practice is not at all in proportion to its strength. But 
still, the fact of religious feeling having been created 
under the circumstances I have mentioned, is a favourable 
omen. It proves that men are individually awaking from 
their former slumber to the perception of the value of 
the interests with which religion, in all its forms, is iden- 
tified, and that their spiritual nature is exerting itself to 
grasp the truths upon which those interests depend. 
Christianity, wheresoever this influence has extended, is 
no longer a thing of mere names and forms, exclusively 
connected with a priesthood and a visible machinery. It 
has become a personal matter. The heart is deeply 
engaged in it. It is thought about, and loved, and tena- 
ciously held as eomething which possesses inherent worth. 
And thus very much is done toward that intellectual and 
moral renovation of each individual which the gospel 
prescribes. Among the most remarkable exhibitions 
of the spirit of evangelical religion, are the exertions in 
favour of christian missions to which it has given rise. 
I do not entirely approve of those exertions. But in 
this sign of the times I cannot but observe conclusive 
evidence of the growing perception of the value of hu- 
manity, and an increasing exercise of that love to man- 
kind which is the true foundation of social morality. I 
hail that sign with gladness. It is joyous to think that 
the thousands who, after listening to the tale of the reli- 
gious wants of their fellow-creatures, cheerfully give of 
their substance to the relief of those wants, have their 
sympathies, by that means, excited in favour of the 
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great and gracious truths, that God has made of one 
blood all the nations of men who dwell upon the face of 
the earth, and has connected their highest happiness with 
the work of seeking after himself. 

I have spoken of evangelic-ism as constituting the most 
prominent and powerful movement of the religious world 
in our time ; and if the view which I have hitherto given 
of the character <of that movement were the only view of 
it which ought to <be given, it would appear that the pro- 
testantism with which it is identified is altogether con- 
ducive to that spiritual and individual liberty toward 
which, I am persuaded, the course of the public mind, 
acting upon all the institutions and practices of society, 
evidently tends. There is a different side of the picture, 
however, to be contemplated. 1 have to represent evan- 
gelicism as injuriously interfering in one direction with 
the freedom which it encourages in another. The extent 
of this injury will be, of course, equal to the extent of 
the evangelical movement; and that movement covers 
nearly the whole field of protestantism. It is, however, 
especially distinctive of the dissenting communities around 
us ; and as I shall afterward take particular notice of 
the connexion of the Church of England with the ques- 
tion of religious liberty, I desire my present remarks to 
be regarded as more immediately bearing upon them. 
The feature of evangelicism which I bring forward as 
injurious to spiritual freedom, is its intolerant dogmatism. 
It is as much directed to the repression of thought with- 
out its own circle, as it is to the encouragement of per- 
sonal feeling within that circle. It confines the spiri- 
tuality it promotes to believers in the creed which it 
deduces from the scriptures, and excludes from the pale 
of Christianity itself those who will not subscribe to its 
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views of the essential truths of the gospeL It sets the 
doctrines on the necessity of which it insists in their seve- 
rest form, and is distinguished from other manifestations 
of orthodoxy by the greater prominence it gives to 
the points of faith which it thus more rigidly defines. It 
extends the spirit of exclusiveness beyond these points of 
faith, drawing a narrower circle of practical limitations, 
which are peculiarly its own, within the usual circle of 
doctrinal limitations, and declaring not only that a man 
has no title to the blessings of Christianity without the 
belief of certain articles, but also that those blessings 
will be withheld from him whose faith does not terminate 
in a prescribed course of religious experience. It still 
further increases its exclusiveness by making the expe- 
rience with which it identifies the christian salvation 
dependent, not upon exercises over which man has con- 
trol, but upon the immediate and special influences of 
the Almighty. And it hesitates not to strengthen its 
dogmatism by defending and justifying it on the pre- 
sumptuous ground of an appeal to the inward testimony of 
the Spirit of God in its favour. I do not think that this 
dogmatism, fearful as it is, will be able to counteract the 
beneficial influence of the evangelical movement. I be- 
lieve that what is favourable to the integrity of man's 
individual reason and conscience, will, in the end, prove 
too strong for what is opposed to that integrity. I also 
believe, (and I rejoice so to do) that there are many and 
striking indications of the fact, that evangelicism is 
lowering its exclusive claims, and relaxing its doctrinal 
severity. But still, as it at present exists, the broad 
characteristic which I have just attributed to it, will 
cause it to pull down with one hand very much that it 
builds up with the other ; and unfit it for leading the mind 
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of the religious world onward in that path of spiritual 
freedom with which it, as the most important movement 
of protestantism, ought to he entirely identified. 

I must now turn to a different view of the protes- 
tantism of this country from that which is presented hy 
evangelicism. It is the view exhibited by the consti- 
tution and character of the Church of England. The 
position which this religious body occupies in our land — 
allied as it is to the state — possessed of so great an 
amount of wealth and power — and aspiring to represent 
the Christianity of the kingdom — would force our attention 
to it, as one of the main elements in the question we are 
investigating. Whatever the real merit of this body 
might be, that position would secure to it a vast influ- 
ence among the great mass of the people ; and it is a 
position fortified by no small degree of sincere and strong 
attachment on the part of a large portion of its members. 
The Church of England is professedly protestant. But 
it exhibits a peculiar form of protestantism. It is sup- 
ported by political privileges ; and it is distinguished by 
an hierarchical constitution. On each of these grounds 
it has special claims of authority to uphold. In uphold- 
ing them it has to resist, not only individual liberty, but 
religious spirituality also. — Try it on the point of liberty. 
In answer to the question — Why should this form of 
Christianity draw to itself, under the sanction of law, 
which ought to be equal, wealth, and power, and patron- 
age, of which other forms of Christianity are deprived ?— 
the Church of England has to assert and defend pre- 
scriptive rights, which cannot be reconciled with freedom. 
In answer to the further question — Why should an eccle- 
siastical supremacy be awarded to its clergy, and that 
body possess gradations of rank which assimilate it to 
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the kingdoms of this world ?— *the Church of England 
has to appeal to a religious theory, which gives to the 
priesthood a divine title to administer their office, in 
opposition to that christian equality upon which the 
liberty of the gospel rests. Under these circumstances 
it cannot sympathise with, it must oppose all efforts to- 
ward individual freedom, whether political or religious. 
— Try it again on the point of spirituality. It must resist 
that spirituality, even when it may be connected with the 
most exclusive dogmatism. The creature and servant of 
the state — as it cannot but be to a very great extent, and 
therefore, under the direction of the classes who have the 
most power in the state— it must concede the point of 
spirituality as far as that state or those classes require it 
to do so. It may think, for instance, that a certain 
spiritual fitness should attach to its ministers ; but it 
must submit, in opposition t9 its own wishes, to the 
appointments of its patrons. So convinced have been 
the evangelical party of this defect, that a plan has been 
actually organised among them for the purchase of church 
livings to themselves. Governed, moreover, by an hier- 
archy as the Church of England is, it must also concede 
the point of spirituality as far as the interests of that 
hierarchy are concerned. It cannot suffer the integrity 
of what may be considered to be religious truth to inter- 
fere with the divine right which it has to uphold, inde- 
pendently of that truth ; and it cannot advance the 
progress of such truth beyond the limits of the episcopal 
bondage imposed by its ecclesiastical discipline. The 
evangelical party cannot afford to renounce the doctrine 
of apostolical succession, however inconsistent with their 
other principles it may be ; and the Oxford tract party 
have lately succumbed to a bishop's command, which 
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restrained them from the publication of what they deemed 
to be christian trOjb. Such 1 believe to be a fair repre- 
sentation of the ^character of the Church of England 
as it bears upon our present subject. Let an influence 
like that of evangelicism operate upon it— let a move* 
ment possessing the individual and spiritual advantages 
I have described under that name take place within it— 
and the necessary consequence will be, that an opposite 
movement will be originated — a contrary influence ex- 
erted — in favour of the political and hierarchical exclu- 
siveness which are necessary to the constitution of this 
church. Evangelicism has spread within the Church of 
England. It has produced a revolution there in favour 
of its own principles. And the fact has been according 
to the previous probability. A counter revolution has 
sprung up. A party calling themselves catholic have 
endeavoured to base the interests of the church upon 
principles more consistent with its essential character. 
For the right and liberty of individual judgment, they 
have substituted a priestly authority, resting upon the 
figment of apostolic succession. For the spiritual in- 
fluence which religion should exert upon the human heart, 
they have substituted outward forms, rites, and cere- 
monies, and shows, which may captivate the senses and 
the imagination. The progress of the Romish faith has 
had something to do with the origination of this Anglican 
Catholicism. It arose partly to satisfy that portion of the 
English church who but for it would have already joined 
the papal communion. But I am persuaded that tb/e 
progress of evangelicism has been the great cause of the 
existence of what has been nick-named Puseyism. The 
latter is the natural reaction of the former upon a system 
which must fall, unless it can afresh invigorate its arbitrary 
claims. The reaction has been successful — more suc- 
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ce*sful than its most sanguine friends could have expected. 
Its success is seen in the inroad* which it is everywhere 
making' upon the evangelical territory, and the change 
in conibrniitT with its spirit which it is producing upon 
evangelicism itself. That success is not to be wondered 
at. This form of clerical supremacy can produce much, 
very much indeed, in its favour, not only from the his- 
tory of the Church of England, hut from the authorised 
standards of doctrine and discipline belonging to that 
church. It seems to me to have the advantage in the 
contest relative to those formulas. It can also turn the 
argumentum ad hominem against its opponents with great 
force and effect. It can appeal to their dogmatism in its 
own behalf. It can weaken their opposition by exciting 
their fears as to the necessary consequence of the princi- 
ples on which that opposition is conducted. Now in this 
condition of the Church of England we discover the 
game unfitness of protestantism, as it exists among us, 
for leading the public mind in that course of spiritual 
freedom with which protestantism ought to be identified, 
as we discovered in that exclusive spirit of evangelicism 
which before passed under our notice. 

Liberty — the individual liberty which Christianity con- 
cedes — to whose interests the reformation was directed 
under the guidance of the Almighty, and in favour of 
which the rising tide of social movement is now set, is 
checked by the church influences we have endeavoured 
to estimate, although it has itself most evidently modified 
those influences. Not that this check will not, in the 
end, be triumphantly overcome ; but at present protes- 
tantism has not fulfilled the duty to which, if I have 
l ightly fixed its character, it has been specially appointed 
by the providence of God. This conclusion to which I 
have come will be still more clearly exhibited by some 
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other circumstances to which I proceed to direct your 
notice. I have mentioned, and I believe truly mentioned, 
the evangelical movement as the most prominent religi- 
ous fact of the present time. There are, however, two 
other facts which are only second in importance to it. 
The spread of Catholicism, and the progress of infidelity. 
They are facts directly opposite to each other ; and their 
existence at the same time naturally gives rise to the 
presumption, that they have been produced as the effects 
of some middle influence which, on account of its unsuita- 
bility, drives those on whom it operates to the extremes 
for which they have the greatest affinity. Such I believe 
to be the philosophy of the case, and the remarks I shall 
make upon these facts will be made in consistency with 
that philosophy. 
Let us first notice the spread of Catholicism, 
There is an evident and remarkable increase of Catho- 
licism in its original and proper Jbrm, as constituted 
under the papal hierarchy. I do not believe it to be so 
extensive as its friends would fain persuade us, but it is 
sufficiently great to engage the serious attention of any 
one who looks at the religious condition of our country. 
This increase must be traced, in no small degree, to the 
real worth and attractiveness of Romanism, acting under 
the more equitable oircumstanccs in which it is placed. 
It is folly to suppose that the principle of submission to 
authority which it upholds does not meet with much 
favour in many minds. Men are induced to yield to it, 
not only by their religious indifference, but by the feeling 
of veneration whioh religion itself is calculated to excite. 
The Church of Rome appeals to that feeling, not merely 
by means of its arbitrary claims, but also by the union of 
mystery and splendour which distinguishes its admini- 
stratigna. whjen it has thus captivated the devo- 
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tional tendencies of human nature, the reasoning which 
it discourages is regarded by those in whom such tenden- 
cies are highly developed as an unholy interference with 
the exercises of piety. It would, moreover, be worse 
than folly not to allow to the Roman catholic church 
much moral merit. It has in its hands the essential 
truth and goodness which attach to every form of Chris- 
tianity. The persecution to which it has been subjected, 
and the suspicion which is exercised with regard to it, 
have imparted to its ministers and members a circum- 
spection and diligence which have drawn forth its moral 
energies to the greatest possible degree. The civil and 
social wrongs it has suffered, contrasted with the excel- 
lency it has displayed, have produced a general sympathy 
in its favour ; and that sympathy has been increased by 
the alliance which it has been necessitated to form with 
the body of the people in their struggles for political 
liberty. Now if you add to these considerations the 
circumstance that the Roman catholic church has, within 
these few years past, been to a great extent released from 
its political bondage, and acknowledged by the state as 
worthy of the same kind of toleration which is conceded 
to the other dissenting sects, you will not wonder that 
since that emancipation it should have considerably en- 
larged the number of its converts. The civil freedom 
which it has obtained has shaken the bugbear notions 
whteh were entertained with respect to it — has lifted it 
from a position of disgrace nearer to the level of honour- 
able equality— and by raising the hopes has doubled 
the efforts of its adherents. The consequent fact has 
answered to the previous probability. Romanism, thus 
allowed a fair field of action, has gained, or is gaining, 
those whom its natural attractions, joined to its moral 
merits, were likely to allure. 
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If the increase of Catholicism in its papal form were 
the only thing which met our view, it might, perhaps, be 
altogether resolved into the causes to which I have just 
referred. But this increase also appears in another form. 
The Anglican Catholicism which the authors of the Oxford 
Tracts have originated., comes again under our notice in 
illustration of the point we are considering. This double 
tendency in the direction I am pointing out, must be 
explained on deeper principles than those which affect 
the interests of Romanism only. The identity of Angli- 
can with Roman Catholicism, is, as far as I concern myself 
with the subject, complete. There may be differences 
as to the seat of church power*— as to the .definition of 
the same dogmas — and as to particular points of belief 
and practice. But the essentially distinctive principles 
of each are alike. There is the same submission to 
priestly authority required — the same importance attached 
to external rites — the same attempts made to veil 
religion in mysteries— the same dependence placed upon 
sensible attractions. There is the same suppression of 
the exercise of individual reason and conscience ; and it 
is supported by exactly the same arguments. Anglican 
is, indeed, inferior to Roman Catholicism as to the consis- 
tency with which it carries out its principles ; and in the 
contest between the two, the latter has had, and will 
continue to have, the advantage. If it were not for the 
temporal support which the former gains from its con- 
nexion with the state, that advantage would soon unite 
all who adopt the principles common to both under the 
sole dominion of Rome. But whatever may be the issue 
of the strife between the two, they are so far similar to each 
other as to make it necessary that they should be regarded 
together as equally illustrative of the one progress of 
Catholicism on which I am now fixing your attention. 

l3 
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To what is that progress to be attributed ? Mainly, 
I say, to the advantages which protestantism, as it is at 
present constituted, throws into the hands of the suppor- 
ters of the catholic theory. I need not dwell upon those 
advantages here, as they have been already sufficiently 
discussed. They consist of the dogmatic exclusivenesa 
which is common to almost all manifestations of protes- 
tantism, and the hierarchical claims which belong to the 
most prominent of those manifestations. While these 
things are insisted upon, the argument in favour of Catho- 
licism, in its full-blown irrationality and oppression, ie 
unanswerable. — The man who excludes others from sal- 
vation because they differ from him in their interpretation 
of Christianity, has nothing to object to him who practises 
a similar exclusion, putting the authority of the church 
in the place of his individual opinion as the ground of 
that exclusion. He has admitted the existence of divine 
authority in human hands, and the only question is— 
whether it should be in his private hands, or in the hands 
of the church generally , — The christian community which 
lays claim to a priestly authority as of divine right, in 
order to exalt itself above other christian communities, 
has nothing to object to that wider claim of the priesthood 
which aims at the establishment of a unity by which the 
whole christian world may be brought under the dominion 
of the same clerical power. It has admitted the right of 
dominion over faith, .and the only question is — whether 
that right should be limited to its own narrow cirele, or 
should be universally extended. From such considera- 
tions as these the whole theory of Catholicism follows ; 
and it is by the force of these, or like arguments, that 
that system gains its adherents. Their force is not felt 
by all, but it is deeply felt by those in whose disposition 
.and habits there exists a previous preparation for the 
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reception of catholic claims. Men of a highly devotional 
temperament, or a strongly imaginative tendency — to 
whom doubt is more painful than blind obedience, or who 
are captivated by sensible rather than by moral attrac- 
tions—such men find, in the greater consistency with 
which Catholicism adapts itself to their views, a surer 
resting-place than protestantism is able to provide. The 
accommodations attempted by the latter are plainly 
seen by them to be falsifications of its own prin- 
ciples. And in times like these, when the progress of 
liberty brings this inconsistency into prominent relief, 
they betake themselves to the shelter offered by the 
stricter uniformity of the former system. If it were not 
for the advantages supplied by orthodoxy and churchism, 
the adherents to Catholicism would not only be much 
fewer than they are, but an effectual check would be 
given to the operation of the natural causes which exist 
in favour of the Romish faith. 

Let us turn, in the second place, to the other and 
opposite fact which I noticed — the progress of infidelity. 

It is almost as marked as the spread of Catholicism. 
If you need any proof of it, you may find such proof in 
the efforts which are at present made toward the public 
preaching of infidelity. Until lately it confined itself to 
the use of the machinery of the press. Now it lifts up 
its voice in the ; pulpit and the lecture room, and has pro- 
vided ,for itself a regular organisation, which bears an 
analogy to that of christian churches. I need not tell 
you that I look upon this movement as an erroneous and 
dangerous one. I believe Christianity to be a revelation 
from God. But I cannot refrain from doing justice even 
to the unbelief which prevails around us. Infidelity in 
these days seems to have much altered its tone and its 
spirit. Its attacks upon our faith are not, for the most 
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part, conducted with the bitter hostility by which such 
attacks were formerly distinguished. The general value 
of christian truth is admitted by those who dispute the 
divinity of its origin. The vast obligations which society 
owes to the gospel are most commonly acknowledged ; 
and Jesus himself is represented as the greatest bene- 
factor of the human race. Seriousness, which arises 
from real respect, seems to have taken the place of ridi- 
cule and scorn. Nay, among the rejectors of Christianity, 
a religious spirit — a spirit which gratefully acknowledges 
and desires to fulfil the relations in which man stands to 
God — is not unfrequently cultivated, and many ©f them 
appear to be as sincerely attached to the great interests 
of morality as christians themselves are. There is an 
earnestness in the pursuit of what I have no doubt is 
sincerely believed to be truth attaching to some of the 
most prominent of the deistical movements, which is 
widely distinguishable from the mere negation and denial 
which were all that could formerly be observed in such 
movements. 

Now there may be other smaller causes for this spread 
of infidelity, but I trace it to the present state of protes- 
tantism as its great cause. It is the effect of the same 
impulse which encourages Catholicism, acting in a con- 
trary direction, because upon men of different dispositions 
and habits. Men of speculative minds, or in whom the 
mere logical power is the predominant faculty — men who 
are immediately suffering under the present order of 
things, and who are, therefore, prepared to go to the 
farthest point of distance from that order— such men, 
upon whom the tendency of society toward freedom of 
thought and action has most powerfully operated, have 
not found in the Christianity presented to them what will 
accord either with their feelings or their hopes. Its 
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dogmatism has been rejected by their reason. Its exclu- 
siveness has pressed upon their individual rights. Its 
priestly supremacy has itself been felt to be an invasion 
of liberty, and clearly seen to have been connected with 
every other invasion of that liberty which has been prac- 
tised or attempted upon mankind. And, therefore, finding 
so little sympathy with it, they have cast it off, and have 
also cast off the divine truth which they had no power to 
separate from it. They have, in my judgment, acted 
foolishly and wrongly in the latter respect. I would 
briefly state the error into which they have fallen, as 
consisting in a demand for that kind of evidence on the 
subject of religion of which its nature will not admit, and 
which they themselves do not demand on any parallel 
subject. But the point on which I wish to insist is 
this — that they have been forced into this false position 
by the violation of its own principles which protestantism 
has committed. It has not only proved itself inefficient 
to retain those whom the sense of freedom had roused to 
think and act for themselves, but it has driven them, by 
positive opposition, from its pale. 

The inference I draw, then, from the two facts which 
have last occupied our attention is, that through the 
unsuitability of the present form of protestantism to the 
peculiar necessities of the time, the power which might 
have been concentrated upon it, has, in a great measure, 
been drawn off to the points which, in opposite directions, 
are farthest removed from it. Unless some change in the 
character of protestantism voluntarily occur—- some nearer 
assimilation to its true purpose, and to the independent 
spirit prevailing in society — the draft will still continue 
in these opposite directions until its adherents are com- 
pelled, in defending themselves from one side and the 
other, to adopt the principle of intellectual and moral free- 
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dom, in connexion with Christianity, as that by the appli- 
cation of which they can alone withstand the allurements 
of Catholicism, or disarm the objections of infidelity. By 
whatever means this change may take place, the battle 
of Christianity must in future be fought upon the broadest 
grounds, as against the two contrary principles of autho- 
rity and unbelief, with neither of which can any com- 
promise be permitted. The protestantism to be must be 
at once generous in its human sympathy, and strong in its 
divine attachment ; conceding every right to man, and 
rendering every homage to God ; asserting on the one 
hand the unfettered liberty of reason, and defending on 
the other the pure integrity of revelation. The latter 
must stand or fall with the former. It will be vain to 
attempt any defence of revelation which is not connected 
with, and indeed, based upon its accordance with the 
just claims of human nature. And when I speak of the 
preservation of its purity and integrity, I mainly refer to 
its being disencumbered of every influence which might 
interfere with those claims. 

I may be asked, if there is any sect or party upon 
which I depend for the production of that change in pro- 
testantism which may make it the representative of " the 
liberty wherewith Christ has set us free," and it may be 
thought that I should mention my own sect as fitted to 
accomplish that work. I am far from doing so. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that unitarianism alone consistently upholds 
the christian freedom for which I plead, and my attach- 
ment to it mainly rests on that ground ; but I do not 
think that, in its party form, it is fitted to produce the 
revolution which is needed. I cannot now enter into 
the reasons on which I build that opinion. I can only 
say, I look upon unitarianism as imbodying rather an 
influence which may operate beneficially upon the mass 
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of the christian public, than as presenting materials for 
the establishment and growth of a separate sect ; and I 
should lament over any attempts which might be made 
to place it in a more imposing attitude, by interfering 
with the antt- sectarian character which to so great a 
degree distinguishes it. I regard the effect of the prin- 
ciples of unitarianism upon the other sections of the 
church with more joyful hope than I should (\o any 
triumphs which may be won in swelling the number of 
those who may take upon them this distinctive name. I 
would far rather see men cast off the trammels of a 
human creed, than I would see them merely adopt my 
persuasions of christian doctrine. The independent con- 
victions of their own minds would be more valuable to 
them than any belief, however true, whieh they might 
have taken from others. My dependence is not placed 
upon any sect already existing, or yet to exist. It is 
placed upon that individual application of reason and con- 
science to Christianity which may make each man the 
architect of his own destiny, under the direction of the 
truth and blessing which he himself derives from the 
gospel. " The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation : neither shall they say, Lo, here ! or, lo, there ! 
for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you*." The 
time may be far distant when the expectations which I 
entertain in this matter shall be realised, and it can 
only be advanced by the excitement of personal effort in 
favour of religious truth, as distinct from that reliance 
upon associated bodies, which is one of the most marked 
features of our time, 

I have striven, throughout the series of discourses 
which I am now about to close, to promote this personal 
effort within the sphere of my influence. 

* Luke xvii. 20, 21. 
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I have endeavoured to vindicate the right of every man 
to think and act for himself on the subject of religion. 

I have pointed out the folly and wrong involved in all 
attempts to mould the christian revelation into any other 
form than that in which it is accepted by the free exer- 
cise of the human mind upon it. 

I have painted the dreadful consequences which the 
resignation of religion into the hands of an ecclesiastical 
corporation has produced. 

I have shown, from the course of protestant history, 
that the sanction of Divine Providence has been given to 
the liberty for which I have pleaded. 

I have proved that the necessities of our age especially 
require a more consistent assertion of the principles of 
freedom as they relate to the question of Christianity. 

May the stone which has been cut out of the mountain 
without hands — the spiritual truth which works unseen 
because it is spiritual — smite and break to pieces the 
unnatural compounds of iron and miry clay, which will 
n6t mix together ; and upon the ruins of the anomalous 
systems of superstition and despotism, which have existed 
under the name of His Christ, may the God of heaven 
set up a kingdom which shall stand for ever ! 
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